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How do things look from the Kremlin? 
(War in Asia) 
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At the Royal Braemar Gatherin, 


Enjoy a Fall vacation . . . where Summer lingers late! 

50 much to do and see By coming in mellow September or October, you’ll miss 

the mid-season’s tourist rush for ships, planes and hotels. 

. . . : Unhampered by crowds, you’ll thrill to the colorful 

Zi Britain Zi the Fall! pageantry of Britain’s gay Fall program. You'll visit her 

historic places under ideal conditions. You'll have a 

front-row view of exciting sports events. Moving around 

at ease, you'll be in closer touch with Britain’s friendly 
people. You'll have fun! 

Travel in this 600-mile-long land is quick and inexpen- 
sive. With the rate of the pound in your favor, you can 
do more and stay longer . . . at less cost. And what bar- 
gains you'll find in fine British goods, now that your 
dollar goes farther in Britain! 








In Britain, you'll see Inn Signs like those on this page, and 
many hundreds more . . . King Arthur's Castle, The Angler's 
Arms, The Rose Revived, The Salutation Inn, The Haycock. 
They beckon hospitably to the traveller from every country 
town and village street. 


Some symbolize a sport or trade. Many are heraldic in design. 
And others picture great events or famous figures of history, 
literature and legend. Their very variety reminds each passer-by 
how many-sided was Britain's past . . . how varied are her 
interests today! 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW 


... for this Fall, or for 1951, 
FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN YEAR. Ask 
your travel agent for a FREE copy 
of “Calendar ot Events." and for other 
illustrated literature on Britain. Or 
write BRITISH TRAVEL CENTRE, 
336 Madison Ave., N. Y.17. 


where no journey is far 
«>and your dollar goes farther! 
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Photo Courtesy Santa Anna Silica Sand Co., Inc. 


Hot roasted sand coming up 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich improvement in rubber 


HAT sand riding on the conveyor 
ot Be may someday be in your home 
as a window, bottle or watch crystal. 
It's silica sand, called for in the recipe 
for glass. 

Fresh-from-the-ground sand has some 
clay in it. In removing the clay, the 
sand is heated to temperatures around 
275°, sometimes up to 350°. Still 
boiling hot, the sand flows onto the 
rubber belt for a hot, uphill trip to 
storage bins, 

Regular rubber belts stood the 
sizzling sand for only 5 days. A special 
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belt lived a short, simmering life of 5 
months, another for 3 months. The sand 
company called in the B. F. Goodrich 
man. BFG had developed a special 
heat-resisting rubber for belts carrying 
such things as hor sand, lime, nitrates. 
Instead of ordinary fabric, they used 
glass fabric to make a belt that often 
stood heat as high as 500°. Put to 
work here, the B. F. Goodrich belt out- 
lasted all previous belts. Ir performed 
for 9 months—old age for a belt work- 
ing 12 hours a day, 5 days a week, 
hauling 45 tons of hot sand an hour. 

Product improvement through con- 


stant research again brought savings 
to a company that called in a BFG 
distributor. If industrial rubber prod- 
ucts—conveyor belting, hose, trans- 
mission belting, V belts — play a part 
in your business, it will pay you to see 
what B. F. Goodrich has done recently 
to make these products do more for 
less. The B.F.Goodrich Company, 
Industrial and General Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 
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Oni EL can do so many jobs 
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1 STEEL CEILING KEEPS CONGRESS COOL. In the U. S. Capitol, a recent face-lifting 
gave the House and Senate Chambers new ceilings of perforated U'S'S Stainless 
Steel. Fresh air is sent into the rooms by new air-conditioning equipment and used 
air is drawn out through ceiling perforations. These painted stainless steel ceilings 
not only present a very attractive appearance, but they resist corrosion and serve 
excellently to absorb sound as well. 


JACKKNIFE DRILLING RIG. This in- 
genious 50-ton capacity oil well serv- 
icing rig is used for cleaning out oil 
wells up to 5000 feet deep. Once a 
job is done, the tall derrick, made 
tough and lightweight with U-S:'S 
Cor-Ten Steel, just folds down on 
top of the truck and the rig is off 
at once to the next job. 


BOARDING SCHOOL BOUDOIR. When 
Sister goes away to school, you want 
her snugly quartered, of course. So 
it’s nice to know that an increasing 
number of dormitories in girl’s 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country are being equipped with at- 
tractive, sturdy steel furniture like 
this (and with comfortable inner- 
spring mattresses). 








UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY » AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY « TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 





SO well... 





THE SPRING'S THE THING. Scores of 
things you use every day, from lighters 
and mechanical pencils to automobiles 
and washing machines, depend on steel 
ste ig to make them work right. 
United States Steel produces millions 
? of such springs every year, each one 
tailored for its specific function. 





WORLD'S LARGEST VACUUM CLEANER. Tiger Brand Wire Rope is a vital link 
in the operation of the new Corps of Engineers’ dredge “Essayons.”’ The 
dredge does the essential job of keeping New York Harbor clear of silt in order 
that world traffic can flow to and from this important port. In making wire 
rope for this and hundreds of other equally important uses, United States 
Steel continues its number-one job of helping to build a better America. 


Listen to . . . NBC Symphony Orchestra, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station. 





UNITED STATES STEEL 


DIVISION * CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY + CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY © UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY + VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 





DEALER 





If you suspect you’ve been 
using too much oil, find out 
with your next oil change. 
Switch to Pennzoil, the 
100% Pennsylvania motor 
oil that lasts longer, grade 
for grade, 

Over 60,000 better dealers 
recommend Pennzoil at the 
yellow oval sign. Drive in 
now and sound your “Z” for 
the genuine. 





Member Penn. Grade Crode Of! Asen., Permit No. 2 


TOUGH-FILM PENNZOIL® MOTOR OIL & LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS... COAST TO COAST 
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Scanning Picasso 
Sir: 

You have done a service in presenting your 
story on Picasso and the French artists in the 
Venice biennial [Time, June 26] in such a 
relatively sober and thoughtful manner. . . 

Epcar C, SCHENCK 
Director 
Albright Art Gallery 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


Sir: 
One of the best and most sensible dis- 
cussions of modern art yet 
LLoyp HALVERSON 
Medford, Ore. 


Sir: 
Your beautiful color reproductions 
were a new high for Time — 
Epwarp WINTER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Sir: 

A good trial run for your new scanning 
color-separator. If it can scan Picasso, it can 
stand anything. 

Louis EAGAN 
New Orleans, La. 


Sir: 

Ernest Hamlin 
trait of Pablo Picasso 
“Poetic Justice.” 


Baker’s weird cover por- 
should be subtitled 


ALBERT LEE 
New York City 


Sir: 

Why not some sane art in your pages 
Why must we always look at psychopathic 
doodles of the queer, the charlatan, the 
tongue-in-cheek jests of artists who can draw 
or paint and the childish “primitives” of 
those who cannot .. .? 

HURLSTONE FAIRCHILD 


> 


Tucson, Ariz. 


Sir: 

. . . The only way I can explain the pres- 
ent vogue [of modern art] is by the jaded 
appetites of our intelligentsia, their lack of 
faith in themselves and their fellow men, the 
artificiality of their way of life . 

PARKE PAYNE 
Arlington, Va. 








Sir: 

Time explains that in the philosophy of 
modern artists nature is accepted as “simply 
a jumping off place” from which to place 
colors and forms on canvas 

Could it be that their artistic philosophy is 
itself a jumping off place? If so, why do they 
hesitate ? 

G. E. DeNNIs 
Avon, N.J. 


Pass the Erudition 
Sir 

Mr, Niebuhr has, in my opinion, missed 
the boat completely in his analysis of individ- 
ualism [Tove, June 26] . 

The community is mot as primordial as 
the individual. Society is erected on noth- 
ing but the sacrifices each of us makes of 
his individualism in order to enjoy the sup- 
posed advantages of social living. Man, in 
common with the other animals, is a_ bio- 
logic unit and his civilization is a latter-day 
phenomenon. . . 

Neither is Mr. Niebuhr’s thesis that the 
Renaissance movement toward glorifying the 
individual was a wicked flight into paganism 
well taken. It could just as logically be 
argued that this was a reaction against the 
depressing, guilt-producing dogma of the 
church that man is innately evil, and rep- 
resented a flight into freedom, away from 
dogma contrary to man’s nature. 

Mr. Niebuhr, with his mystical emphasis 


on “sin,” is, in my opinion, just as guilty 
of mental astigmatism as was Karl Marx, 
who was blinded to everything but man’s 


side 
NorMAN A. Harvey, M.D. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


economic 


Sir: 

Reinhold Niebuhr's theology is a bit 
abstruse to the obtuse (most of us) 

Would not this learned, godly man less 


circumscribe his consecrated task if he would 
simply praise the Lord and the eru- 
dition? 


pass 


M. A. TANcock 
Calif. 


Waltham & the Swiss 
Sir: 

The June 19 issue of Time reports that 
© citizens and ex-employees of the closed 
Itham Watch Co. paraded in Waltham, 


Sacramento, 
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WALTER J. BLACK, PRESIDENT OF THE CLASSICS CLUB, INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


Le I~ Se 





Oliver it seized again 
by the gang of pich- 
pockets from which 
be bad previously et. 
caped. (From OLI- 
VER TWIST.) 


-THIS 6 -VOLUME 


“Charles Dickens Library 


Beautifully Printed, Luxuriously Bound, 
Gold-Stamped—Lovely BooksY ou and 
Your Family Will Cherish Forever! 


HE whole world loves Dickens. Millions of read- 
ers have chuckled—wept—gasped, over the adven- 
tures of his vividly real characters. Now these SIX 
FREE VOLUMES of Dickens’ works are waiting 
for you: 
1. OLIVER TWIST. A story for which Dickens was 
widely hailed as champion of the downtrodden, Ad- 


ventures of a poorhouse waif who becomes a student 
in a school for pickpockets. 


2. HARD TIMES. How a lovely girl was forced to 
marry an older man of her father's choosing. 

3. CHRISTMAS CAROL. Scrooge’s discovery of Christ- 
mas—the most cgay Sra! in the English 


language. In the same volume: THE CHIMES; THE 
CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. 


4. TALE OF TWO CITIES. A haunting and timeless 
love story, told against the flaming backdrop of the 
French Revolution. 


5. GREAT EXPECTATIONS. The story of Pip, the 
young orphan, and his mysterious rise to fortune. 


6. MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. The strange “‘un- 
finished symphony" of literature. 


Now you may have ALL SIX of these handsome 
Dickens volumes FREE at once—as a membership gift 
from the Classics Club! 


Why The Classics Club Offers These Six Books Free 


Wwe you add all six of these 


lovely volumes to your library— 
as amembership gift from The Classics 
Club? You are invited to join today 
... and to receive on approval beauti- 
ful editions of the world’s greatest 
masterpieces. 


These books, selected unanimously 
by distinguished literary authorities, 
were chosen because they offer the 
greatest enjoyment and value to the 
“pressed: for time’’ men and women 
Bs seven 


Why Are Great Books Called ‘Classics’? 

A true “‘classic’’ is a living book 
that will never grow old. For sheer 
fascination it can rival the most 
thrilling modern novel. Have you ever won- 
dered how the truly great books have become 
“classics”? First, because they are so readable. 
They would not have lived unless they were 
read; they would not have been read unless 
they were interesting. To be interesting they 
had to be easy to understand. Those qualities 
characterize these selections: readability, in- 
berest, simplicity. 
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Only Book Club of Its Kind 


The Classics Club is different from all 
other book clubs. 1. Ic distributes co its mem- 
bers the world’s classics at a low price. 2. Its 
members are not obligated to take any specific 
number of books. 3. Its volumes (which are 
being used today in many leading colleges 
and universities) are luxurious De Luxe Edi- 
tions—bound in the fine buckram ordinarily 
used for $5 and $10 bindings. They have 
tinted page tops; are richly stamped in gold, 
which will retain its original lustre—books 
you and your children will read and cherish. 


A Trial Membership Invitation to You 


You are invited to accept a Trial Member- 
ship. With your first book will be sent an 
advance notice about future selections. You 
may reject any book you do not wish. You 
need not take any specific number of books— 
only the ones you want. No money in ad- 
vance, no mesebexsbi fees. You may cancel 
membership at any time. 

We suggest that you mail this Invitation 
Form to us at once, Paper, printing, binding 
costs are rising. This low price—and your 
beautifully bound free copies of all six 
volumes of THE CHARLES DICKENS 
LIBRARY—cannot be assured unless ~ 
respond promptly. THE CLASSICS CLUB, 
One Park Av., New York 16, N. Y. 


Walter J. Black, President ZH 
THE CLASSICS CLUB 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 


Please enroll me as a Trial Member and send me, 
FREE, all six volumes of the beautiful DeLuxe Classics 
Club Edition of THE CHARLES DICKENS LIBRARY, (o- 
gether with the current selection. 

I am not obligated to take any specific number of 
books and I am to receive an advance description of 
future selections. Also I may reject any volume before 
or after I receive it, and I may cancel my membership 
whenever I wish. 

For cach volume I decide to keep I will send you 
$2.89, plus a few cents mailing charges. (Books shipped 
in U.S.A, only.) 











Mr 
pS Pe ‘ ‘ 
Miss (PLEASE PRINT PLAINLY) 
BOM: vac dnekRocncesentes Lian ecd nite 
Zone No. 
CRY wv iniiswinevcctaneens GEORI)) cxve'e State..... 
ee 
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CHAMPION 
allt a 


Its Quality and Dependability have 


kept it First in Public Preference 





for Over a Quarter Century! 
MPION 
Vy = 
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BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


..- Good Manners Make Good Drivers 








It’s against the law, discourteous and down- The driver who hogs the road by straddling 
right dangerous not to dim or depress your the center highway line is a public menace. 
lights to oncoming traffic. G manners Common courtesy will prevent accidents 
dictate dimming your lights first! here, as elsewhere, 


Champion drivers keep their cars in ' 
top shape by having spark plugs 
checked regularly, and insisting on 
Champions when new ones are needed, 


CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to the CHAMPION ROLL CALL ...every Friday night, over the ABC network 
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Mass., and protested in rhyme against the 
imports of Swiss watches .. . Tre quoted 
the following rhyme: 





The Swiss can yell. 
And Waltham Watch 
Can go to hell. 


spa AM ORES eve: 

One of the floats had a Swiss alp built 
on it and a sign which said: 

The Swiss yodel 

The Swiss yell: 

Waltham Watch 

Has gone to H--l! 


... The Waltham Watch Co. will time a 
second century after it is successfully re- 
organized ... 

Water W. CENERAZZO 
President 
American Watch Workers’ Union 
Waltham, Mass. 


Pastor Bauer & the Masons 
Sir: 

The brevity of your analysis of Pastor 
Bauer’s reasons for opposing Freemasonry 
{Time, June 26] is apt to lead the average 
reader to an unjustified bias against the 
Lutheran Church... 

Here is a statement on the contradiction 
between Christianity and Masonry by a 
Mason who frankly renounced Christianity: 
“If ‘we are accounted righteous before God, 
only for the merit of our Lord and Savior, 
Jesus Christ, by faith and not for our own 
works or deservings’ (Christianity), then it 
cannot possibly be true that the All-Seeing 
Eye ‘pervades the inmost recesses of the 
human heart and will reward us according 


| to our merits’ (Masonry). One of these 


” 


declarations excludes the other .. . 
(Rev.) Paut G. BRETSCHER 

Redeemer Ev, Lutheran Church 

New Orleans, La. 

Sir: 

In spite of what the Rev. Walter Bauer 
says, a Mason can be a Christian, Jew, Mo- 
hammedan, Moslem, etc. Any man... who 
believes in Masonry is on the right path to 
peace of mind and soul. . . 

WitiraM F. ByRNE 
Major, U.S.A., Ret. 
North Weymouth, Mass. 


Sir: 

If Pastor Bauer could dmw more 
Masons to his church, it would serve to 
broaden him, and he would learn that he 
has no more claim on Jesus than have his 
enlightened Masonic brethren. 

Tuos. R. FREEBODY 
New York City 


Nothing to It 
Sir: 

You state [of the gambler who made 28 
straight passes with dice]: “If he had left 
his winnings on the table he could have run 
his original $2 into at least $289,406,976” 


| (Time, June 19]. 


To be exact, starting with a $2 bet, and 
leaving his winnings on the table, the player 
would . . . take in $536,870,912. He started 
with $2, therefore his winnings would be 
$536,870,910. 

{Or] assuming after his first throw he 
puts the $2 he started with into his pocket 
and continues to play with his winnings, 
he would accumulate only $268,435,456 ... 

How in the world did you arrive at the 
figure of $289,406,976? 

Davin M. WEINBERG 
New York City 
@ Easy; on the sixth pass we multi- 
plied 64 by 2 and got 138.—Eb. 
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Convcrting scrap into brass billets at Nassau Smelting and Refining Company, Staten Island, New York 


Liquid fire =solid economy 


OLTEN METAL lights the scene at Western 
Electric’s own smelting plant, where 
these men help to reclaim millions of pounds 
of metals from worn out Bell telephone equip- 
ment, as well as scrap metal from Western 
Electric factories. They turn such junk into 
refined metals and alloys, out of which 
Western Electric makes new Bell telephone 
equipment—at an important saving in cost. 
This is only one of many ways in which 
Western Electric people manage to keep down 


the cost of equipment to Bell Telephone com- 
panies. Our manufacturing and purchasing 
economies are reflected in the low price you 
pay for telephone service. 


© Western Electric is a part of the Bell System 
—has been for 68 years. So, naturally, our 
people who make telephone equipment have 
the same goal as Bell Laboratories people who 
design it and telephone company people who 
operate it. That goal is high quality, low cost 
telephone service for you. 
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for performance that’s both 
thrilling and thrifty 


City streets—modern highways—dirt or gravel 
roads, hills or mountains—all are easy for 
the Chevrolet owner. This car is designed 
and built to ride comfortably over all types 
of roads . . . to perform superlatively well 
in all seasons . . . and to continue to serve 
faithfully over a long period of years with 
surprisingly low cost for gas, oil and upkeep. 
That is why more people buy Chevrolets 
than any other make of car, year after year. 


in smooth, low-cost, No-Shift Driving 





Yes, you'll enjoy the finest kind of no-shift 
driving at lowest cost—without clutch pedal, 
gearshift lever, or gearshifting—with Chevro- 
let's exclusive Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission teamed with a 105-h.p. Valve-in- 
Head Engine!* Or the finest kind of standard 
driving at lowest cost with Chevrolet’s world- 
famous Silent Synchro-Mesh Transmission 
teamed with the highly improved, more 
powerful standard Valve-in-Head Engine! 


*Combination of Powerglide Automatic Trans- 
mission and 105-h.p. Engine optional on De 
Luxe models at extra cost. 


at Lowest Cost 


with all these advantages 
for the least money 


Think of all the extra-values in this lowest- 
priced line of full-length cars in America! 
Features like Body by Fisher for outstand- 
ing beauty and comfort . . . the famous 
Unitized Knee-Action Ride and _airplane- 
type shock absorbers for luxurious riding- 
ease ... Curved Windshield with Panoramic 
Visibility and Proved Certi-Safe Hydraulic 
Brakes for maximum safety-protection! See 
it—test it—and you'll choose Chevrolet—first 
and finest at lowest cost. 


AMERICA’S BEST SELLER . . . AMERICA’S BEST BUY 
CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Qn0n Tiine-Reader. 


The outbreak of war in Korea has 
imposed a series of new demands on 
the worldwide newsgathering and pub- 
lishing activities of Trae Inc. Some of 
these new challenges and how they 
were met were discussed here last week. 
Here is a further catalogue of them: 


@ At present we are flying copies of 
Time to our armed forces in Korea via 
transport planes of the Far Eastern 
Air Force. The edition they are get- 
ting is the Pacific, one of our four 
International editions, which is iden- 
tical with Trme’s U.S. edition except 
that its advertising is directed to the 
Pacific market. 


@ The Pacific edition, which is printed 
in Honolulu and Tokyo from cello- 
phane proofs and negatives flown from 
the U.S., has 38,000 subscribers and 
newsstand buyers in the non-Commu- 
nist nations of the Pacific. Of these, 
1,200 were in Korea. We had hoped 
to get the July 3 issue with its news 
of U.S. armed intervention in Korea 
to our readers there, but the fall of 
Seoul prevented that. 


With this issue, War in Asia, which 
began as a special section last week, 
becomes one of Tre’s regular news 
departments, In it, Time's editors will 
continue to present in one department 
all of the major news of the Asian con- 
flict. For the time being, the /mnter- 
national section will be discontinued. 


@ In War in Asia this week you will 
find a first-rate, first-hand report from 
Formosa by John Osborne, Senior 
Time-Lire Correspondent in the Far 
East. Osborne, who was in the Philip- 
pines when the Korean war began, is a 
veteran journalist and war correspond- 





ent of some 20 years’ experience. Be- 
fore returning to work in the U.S. in 
1948, he was head of Trae Inc.’s Lon- 
don bureau. 


@ For first-hand coverage of the U.S. 
Navy’s part in the Asian conflict, Cor- 
respondent Wilson Fielder is with our 
naval forces in the Korean area. Fiel- 
der was in China until the fall of 
Shanghai, more recently has been in 
Hong Kong and Tokyo. 


@ For this issue’s cover story on Sta- 
lin, the editors relied extensively on 
our bureaus and correspondents in 
Rome, Paris, Tokyo, London, Berlin, 
Vienna, Helsinki and Washington. In 
these news centers our reporters talked 
to all of the experts whose business it 
is to. know the Russians, and who have 
the best sources of information on 
Russia. With this information for 
guidance, the editors have tried to an- 
alyze the crisis in Asia from the Krem- 
lin's viewpoint. This, incidentally, is 
the eighth time that Stalin has been 
on Time’s cover. 


q@ Frank Gibney, our Tokyo bureau 
chief, who was injured when a bridge 
blew up under him during the evacua- 
tion of Seoul, missed being ambushed 
by about five minutes last week. He 
had gone out with an intelligence and 
reconnaissance patrol on Friday, but 
had to turn back late in the afternoon 
to return to the regimental command 
post and prepare to fly to Tokyo to file 
his copy. A few minutes after he had 
left, the patrol was ambushed by North 
Korean infantry. Gibney’s cable added 
that his new eyeglasses had arrived on 
schedule. His only pair had been bro- 
ken in the explosion at the bridge. 


Cordially yours, 


Pets 
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THE NATION 
What It Takes 


The President called in the members 
of Congress’ Armed Services Committees 
and talked frankly. He admitted that the 
U.S. military high command had seriously 
underestimated the speed and power of 
the North Korean ground attack and had 
gone in too slowly with too little. “Now 
that is being changed,” he said. “We're 
going in with what it takes.” 

All week long official Washington was 
trying to look concerned but calm, de- 
termined but not belligerent. It was a 
difficult, and perhaps impossible, role to 
bring off. The Administration was trying 
to wear two faces without looking like 
Janus: a militant, chin-out attitude to- 
wards Korea; an unruffled, unmilitant 
countenance for the rest of the world to 
see. Harry Truman indicated he would not 
be stampeded into ringing all the alarm 
bells to put out a fuse-box fire. 

Out of Reserves. The two faces re- 
sulted in some confusion: first the Ad- 
ministration said it would not call for 
reserves; next day it authorized the draft. 
Harry Truman announced that he had 
authorized the armed services to bring up 
their strength to a new (but undisclosed) 
ceiling. Under the Administration’s econ- 
omy program, the combined forces now 
stood at 1,370,000. To reach their author- 
ized strength of 2,006,000, the services 
would need to fill these gaps 





On Hand More Needed 
ARMY 593,000 244,000 
NAVY 427,000 240,000 
AIR FORCE 350,000 152,000 


Why hadn’t the President called up the 
26 National Guard divisions? It would 
provide more men than needed, and dis- 
rupt the nation’s whole life. If some Guard 
divisions were called and not others, there 
would be complaints of discrimination. 
Explained a defense official: “We don’t 
need great masses of men. We just need 
to bring some units up to strength.” 

On the Ground. The Army wanted at 
least three divisions to replace = that 
might be sent to Korea. The Navy was 
planning to take four carriers out of 
mothballs to ferry fighter planes to the 
Far East, another five when it had men 
to man them. The Air Force had 4,600 
combat planes in storage. Pilots were on 
hand as soon as the money was available 
—since November the Air Force has had 
to ground 9,355 pilots because it didn't 
have money to keep them flying. 





Wide World 


OurTpoor CON FERENCE* 


The official look 


Both the Navy and the Air Force hoped 
to satisfy their specific needs—mostly in 
technicians—without the draft. The Army 
also wanted specialists, but had no hope of 
getting all the manpower it needed from 
volunteers alone. This week the first draft 
call went out—for 20,000 draftees for 
Army service. All over the nation draft 
boards riffled through their files, and 
picked names from the 1,440,000 1-A’s 
among the nation’s 9,790,000 registered 
18- to 26-year-olds. They would start with 
the oldest first. 

"Business as Usual."’ The draft was the 
Administration’s most militant action, but 
there were others. In quiet fashion, almost 
stealthily, a creeping mobilization of cru- 
cial industries began (see Bustness). Said 
an official of the National Security Re- 
sources Board: “We are taking our cue 
from the President, who has indicated 
things are to be ‘business as usual.’’’ For 
this attitude the Administration had ex- 
planations: it didn’t want to start a wave 





WAR IN ASIA 


See Page I7 





: concerned but calm. 


of consumer buying, and it didn’t want to 
give Russia an excuse for going to war. 

There were voices insisting loudly that 
this was not enough. Snapped New York’s 
Governor Thomas E, Dewey: “It must 
now be clear to all that Communist im- 
perialism does not intend to stop with 
Korea. [But] we find in this country 
politics as usual, business as usual, and 
strikes as usual.” He demanded immediate 
curtailment of all federal expenses not 
essential to defense, allocation of steel 
and other metals to military production, 
halting of all “luxury production” that 
interfered with rearming. 

How long could the Administration 
wear two faces at once? Like most masks, 
it did not fool the enemy and only en- 
cumbered the wearer, making it hard for 
him to step lively and surely. If Russia 
did not want a world war now (as the 
Administration assumed), then it could 
only holler at increased U.S. mobilization; 
if Russia did indeed want war, it would 
never be at a loss for pretexts to start one. 
It was elementary prudence to get readier 
for Armageddon—or more Koreas. 


The President, with Secretaries Brannan, Don 
aldson, Sawyer (hidden), Acheson, Chapman and 


Johnson. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
It's Going to Be All Right 


But for Korea, Harry Truman wouid 
have joined the vacation exodus from 
muggy Washington; he had planned a 
cruise off New England in the yacht 
Williamsburg. 

Instead, he was out of sight and up to 
his elbows in defense matters (see above). 
How was he getting on in the second week 
of Korean war? Unless you were a Con- 
gressman, a member of the Cabinet or 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, there was only 
one way of finding out last week, and 
that was to go to the President’s only 
public appearance: his press conference. 





he was still hopeful about Korea, and that 
it would turn out all right. Despite the 
headlines, over the weekend he expected 
a change for the better. 

Next day, in as unobtrusive a fashion 
as he could, Harry Truman sent a request 
to Congress for $260 million more for 
atomic energy and the hydrogen bomb. 
The request had been scheduled for ten 
days earlier, but the outbreak of war in 
Korea had postponed it: the President had 
feared that people might think a hydrogen 
bomb would be used in Korea. His ginger- 
ly caution was typical of the Administra- 
tion’s determination, while fighting to win 
in Korea, to let all provocative acts come 
from Russia, not the U.S. 


Until the family moved to Skin Fork 
four years ago and Kenny entered Pine- 
ville High School, seven miles away, Ken- 
ny’s main interests were riding his bike, 
hunting a little now & then, and reading— 
mainly westerns and a magazine called 
Fantastic Novels. “All that boy liked was 
to sit hunched up there with a book and a 
piece of cold bread,” said his father. 

At Pineville, Kenny fell in love with 
football. His father scraped together $5 
to help buy his football uniform, Pine- 
ville High being a poor school with little 
money to spend on athletics. For a month 
Kenny practiced hard, trying to make the 
team; he was wiry and quick but light (130 
Ibs., 5 ft. 10 in.). One October day when 





Associated Press 


Tue SHapricks, THEIR HoME IN SKIN ForK & SoN KENNETH 
A machine gun’s chatter, and the sound of running feet. 


Huff. It was a grey day, with just 
enough rain to annoy but not enough to 
refresh; in the musty conference room, of 
Andrew Carnegie décor, it was just as 
depressing. Then in strode Harry Truman 
with his usual cheerful step. For a man 
deep in fateful decisions he looked singu- 
larly unruffled. Never the worrying kind, 
since war broke out in Asia, the President 
had, nevertheless, on several occasions, 
seemed weary. Last week, even the weari- 
ness was gone. 

With scarcely any warm-up, he prompt- 
ly went into his weekly political huff. 
The previous week his target had been 
Ohio’s Robert Taft. Last week it was the 
Republican opposition to his renomination 
of Sumner Pike to the Atomic Energy 
Commission. That opposition seemed to 
him foolish. He was perfectly aware, he 
said, that the ground was political; yes, 
party political; Republican Party politi- 
cal, if you please. It was no surprise to 
Truman that Colorado’s heretic Edwin 
C. Johnson—a Democrat, of all things— 
had voted with the Republican Senators 
against Pike, for Johnson, the President 
observed, votes more Republican than 
Democrat. 

Caution. It seemed to Harry Truman 
that there were an awful lot of armchair 
experts in this country who knew just 
what ought to be done in Korea, In an- 
swer to a question, he said that of course 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
The 8 O'Clock Broadcast 


Theodore Shadrick, a gaunt, silent man 
with a face seamed by 37 years in the coal 
mines, was eating breakfast with his wife 
when he heard the sound of running feet. 
A neighbor burst through the doorway of 
the Shadricks’ mountain shack with a 
breathless shout. 

“Kenny’s been killed! The 8 o'clock 
broadcast just said so.” 

Lucille Shadrick, a thin and bony wom- 
an, left the table, sobbing. Theodore Shad- 
rick stared stonily, pondering the news 
that the fourth oldest of his six sons and 
four daughters was gone. “He was the best 
there was,” said Theodore finally. “Never 
caused us a mite of worry.” 

Soon everybody in the mountain miners’ 
hamlet of Skin Fork, W.Va.—about 150 
people—had heard the news that put their 
home town on the U.S. front pages: Pri- 
vate Kenneth Shadrick, 19, of Skin Fork, 
was the first U.S. foot soldier reported 
killed in the battle for Korea. 

Half a World Away. Waiting for the 
telegram from the Government in Wash- 
ington (which arrived two days later), 
the Shadricks assembled their recollec- 
tions of Kenny. It was probably the foot- 
ball uniform, his father decided, that 
started Kenny on the way to his death, 
half a world from Skin Fork, 





he showed up for practice, Kenny opened 
his locker and found that his football suit 
was gone—stolen. He gathered up his 
books, went home and told his mother: 
“T’ll never go another day of school.” 

Seeing the World. A month later, Ken- 
ny had passed his physical, had a letter of 
permission from his folks (he was only 17) 
and joined the U.S. Army. 

At first, he got a thrill out of Japan. 
By last month, he had seen enough. 
“Mom,” he wrote home, “this place is 
getting me down.” 

Last week, Private Kenny Shadrick and 
his buddies were a bazooka squad in a 
graveyard near the town of Sojong, close 
to the advancing North Korean Reds. 
Kenny aimed a bazooka rocket at an 
enemy tank, counted three while the 
rocket lobbed toward the target, then 
stuck his head & shoulders above the gun 
pit to watch. The tank’s machine gun 
chattered and Kenny Shadrick tumbled 
backward, a bullet through his right arm, 
another through his chest. 

The neighbors dropped in on the Shad- 
ricks to speak their sympathy and leave 
quietly. It was the newspapermen from 
out of town who asked the fancy ques- 
tions. What was Kenny fighting for? 
“Against some kind of government,” said 
Theodore Shadrick simply. Where was 
Korea? He didn’t know—out there some- 
where. where his boy had been killed. 
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FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Not For Export 


Fortnight ago, the Soviet government 
sent a formal protest to Washington. U.S. 
flyers, said the note, were dropping Col- 
orado beetles on East German potato 
fields. The Estonian republic set up a 
people’s democratic bug watch to crush 
the six-legged tools of Wall Street. Czech- 
oslovakia’s Red regime piped up, six days 
later, and said that someone had been 
sprinkling potato bugs on Czech fields, too. 

Washington refused even to reply for 
mally to the Soviet note, unofficially dis- 
missed it as an absurd invention of Soviet 
propagandists* to explain away the fail- 
ure of the 1950 potato crop in Eastern 
Germany. But in Prague last week, U.S. 
Ambassador Ellis O. Briggs decided to 
answer the Czech complaint in the same 
fine spirit with which it had been offered. 

“To the extent that the potato bug 
represents a Czechoslovakian domestic 
problem,” he wrote to the Czech Foreign 
Office, “it is not a matter of concern to 
the American Embassy, which neverthe- 
less expresses its sympathy ... To the 
extent, however, that efforts have been 
made to connect the United States with 
the presence of the bug, the matter is of 
legitimate interest to the American Em- 
bassy, which declares that [the] allega- 
tions . . . are false and preposterous. 

“The Embassy ventures to suggest the 
inherent unsuitability of the potato bug 
(Doryphora decemlineata) as an instru- 
ment of national policy. The Embassy 
doubts whether the potato bug, even in 
its most voracious phase, could nibble 
effectively at the fabric of friendship 
uniting the Czechoslovakian and the 
American people.” 


* Not altogether—any more than the radio, the 
electric light and the pop-up toaster, Ten years 
ago, the Nazis accused British flyers of dropping 
potato bugs on German potato fields. 





U.S. Department 
Potato Buc 
No instrument of national policy. 


of Agriculture 
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BENTON & MARSHALL 
Clever commercials or right actions? 


PROPAGANDA 
A Confusion of Mind 


Connecticut’s freshman Senator Bill 
Benton, who earned a precocious fortune 
as an adman, has two deep feelings about 
the U.S.: 1) as a package to sell, it is an 
adman’s dream, and 2) the U.S. is ad- 
vertising itself much too dreamily. Last 
week, before a Senate foreign relations 
subcommittee, Bill Benton got another 
chance to make his pitch. Up for discus- 
sion was his resolution calling for an over- 
haul of U.S. propaganda and an expansion 
of the Voice of America to reach “virtual- 
ly every radio set in the world.” 

“T choose to view the fighting in Korea 
today as a direct failure of this nation to 
project the idea of democracy in the 
world,” said he. The Voice is nothing but 
a “hoarse whisper,” and U.S. propaganda 
little better than “schoolboy essays.” 
“Gentlemen, we would never think of 
matching a Willie Pep, good as he is, 
against a Joe Louis in a ring fight in this 
country; but that is what we did in our 
propaganda fight with Russia.” 

Endorsers. To back his plan, he brought 
along enough distinguished endorsers to 
make other admen ulcerous with envy. 
David Sarnoff, board chairman of the 
Radio Corporation of America, thought 
the Iron Curtain countries could be ringed 
with U.S. transmitters at a cost of about 
$200 million. Lieut. General Walter Bedell 
Smith, onetime U.S. ambassador to Mos- 
cow, guaranteed that Russian satellites 
would be a “most fertile field,” with some 
4.000,000 Soviet radios also within reach, 
and an average of seven listeners to each 
set. Russia’s frenzied efforts to jam Voice 
of America broadcasts, he added, were 
proof of the Voice’s effectiveness, 


Ike Eisenhower was so enthusiastic 
about Benton's idea that he felt he might 
“expose a sense of frustration’ trying to 
express how deeply I do agree.” Truth, he 
said, should be the U. “T-bomb,” 
under control of ‘a general staff of a new 
kind,” divorced from the State Depart- 
ment and “headed by some great Ameri- 
can.” Bernard Baruch thought that the 
job ought to go to “a body of thinkers,” 
reporting directly to the President. 
cretary of State Acheson, like the 
rest, wanted the U.S. sales talk amplified, 
provided the U.S. was chary of “permit- 
ting what we say to outrun what we do.” 
But he wanted his department to keep 
the job: State was, in fact, just about 
ready to ask Congress to underwrite a 
$100 million “Campaign of Truth.” 

Action v. Words. John Foster Dulles 
said that Russians “know that everybody 
wants peace, and if they can pose as the 
lovers of peace, then perhaps they can 
risk war.” But it was gently gruff George 
Marshall who sprinkled a dash of salty 
reserve on Benton’s enthusiasm. 
thing has to be done,” he said, “and it has 
to be more dynamic . . . We have had a 
military conquest, but it is not lasting. 
There is a confusion of the mind. How 
you correct that I do not know unless it 
is by some such method as this.” 

All in all, Bill Benton had put on a 
presentation that seemed to impress the 
Senate. But the U.S. was beginning to 
understand that U.S. troubles abroad have 
not come from a deficiency of clever com- 
mercials; they have come from a deficien- 
cy of right action, from wrong action or 
from no action at all. U.S. words, like 
everybody else’s, would always be inter- 
preted against the background of U 
deeds. 








“Some- 
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THE CONGRESS 


Confirmed 


Not often does the Senate ignore the 
recommendations of one of its own com- 
mittees. But this week, after a warm 
flurry of argument, it overturned the 
majority decision of its atomic energy 
committee, and voted to approve blunt- 
spoken Sumner Pike, a Maine Republican, 
for another term on the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Just what caused the committee’s scun- 
ner against Pike was never made clear. 


In 1932, Herbert Hoover had set up 
RFC to lend $1.5 billion to ailing banks 
and industries. Then the Democrats fat- 
tened and pampered it like one of their 
own alphabetical children, bolstered its 
lending power to $18.8 billion, and put it 
into the wartime business of running rub- 
ber plants, Central American fiber planta- 
tions and steel mills. 

When both the depression and war had 
vanished, RFC, in its $6.5 million new 
Washington office building, kept lending 
away: to Henry Kaiser ($188 million), 
the now bankrupt Lustron Corp., the 





The Comero 


BLACKJACK AT RENO’s Mapes Horec* 
RFC considered the take. 


Iowa’s Bourke B. Hickenlooper first grant- 
ed Pike’s honesty and patriotism, then 
questioned Pike’s “serious and construc- 
tive attention to his job” and concluded 
that Pike did not “measure up.” After 
hearing the evidence, the Senate decided 
ss to 24 that Hickenlooper & Co. didn’t 
know their yardsticks. 


THE ADMINISTRATION 
The Sky Room's the Limit 


Originally, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. was a Republican baby, but it 
learned to walk & talk in the New Deal’s 
progressive school. By now it was 18 years 
old, big for its age, and inclined to lend 
money as if there was no rubber band on 
daddy's bankroll. Last week it was asked 
where all that money was going, and why. 
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foundering Waltham Watch Co. (which 
later hired an RFCman as president). It 
also decided to prop up gasoline stations, 
country stores, restaurants, plumbers and 
a host of small businessmen. Though it 
made some curious loans, it claimed an 
overall profit of $560 million during its 
existence. 

A House Cleaning . . . Two months 
ago, Harry Truman asked Congress to 
transfer RFC to the Commerce Depart- 
ment, thus giving it family status. Last 
week the Senate voted an emphatic “no.” 
Principal reason: a Senate investigating 


% In a picture overseen by Casino Boss Lou 
Wertheimer (in bow tie) and showing everything 
going the customer's way. Note the lady's black- 
jack in the foreground and the dealer bravely 
putting the house out of the game. 


committee had been digging into RFC’s 
past, was beginning to wonder whether 
RFC’s lending machinery shouldn’t be 
shut off altogether. What RFC needed, 
said Illinois’ Paul Douglas (who had stout- 
ly championed all the other presidential 
reorganization plans) was “not so much a 
transfer as a thorough house cleaning.” 

In 1949, Senators learned, RFC had 
lent $975,000 to the Mapes Hotel in Reno, 
which drew 30% to 40% of its income 
from a thriving twelfth-floor gambling 
casino called “The Sky Room.” The casino 
operators, said Committee Chairman Wil- 
liam Fulbright last week, were “lawbreak- 
ers and thugs.” The casino’s boss is Lou 
Wertheimer of the gambling Detroit 
Wertheimers. 

Ponderous RFC Chairman Harley Hise 
sputtered that the loan was made to the 
very respectable owners of the hotel, who 
had in turn leased out the gambling rights, 
in a state where gambling is legal. Though 
the RFC did not set the house percentages 
on the roulette wheels, RFC admitted 
that it had, of course, considered the 
“take” in deciding to risk the loan. 

. . « Ora Burial? Nobody could prove 
anything shady or illegal about the Mapes 
Hotel loan, but neither could anybody 
prove that the RFC’s action looked very 
smart. There was a more basic question: 
Was it a proper Government function in 
boom times to lend money to businesses 
where private bankers refused to tread? 
Wasn't RFC too often supporting an army 
of potential bankrupts, to keep them going 
against sharper competitors? 

Two ex-RFC chairmen, Texas’ hard- 
fisted Jesse Jones and pince-nezed Pub- 
lisher Eugene Meyer of the Washington 
Post, seemed to think the agency was out 
of date. Jones had recommended “‘a decent 
burial” for RFC. Last week Eugene Mey- 
er’s Post added pointedly: “The time has 
come to abolish the agency, or at least put 
it on an inactive standby basis to be re- 
vived only if an emergency arises.” 

Hardly had the Post got the word 
“emergency” out of its mouth before the 
RFC put it to use. At week's end, it de- 
cided to reopen three of its wartime syn- 
thetic rubber plants (see Bustness). War 
in Korea had probably prolonged RFC’s 
life as an agency, but its power to make 
business loans was still in question. 


All Quiet on the Potomac 


Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
made a voluntary contribution of his own 
to the Korean war effort. “I told the Pres- 
ident,” he said, “that the Secretaries of 
the Army, Navy and Air Force and the 
Joint Chiefs had talked it over and none 
of us are making any speeches the rest of 
the month. The President thought it was 
an excellent idea.” 

The President did, indeed. It was very 
pleasant, said Mr. Truman dryly at his 
press conference next day, to know that 
the Pentagon brass was devoting all its 
time to its job instead of making speeches. 
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OKLAHOMA 


Mike over Elmer 

With a quizzical quirk of his wide 
mouth, Mike Monroney told Oklahoma 
voters, “If I haven’t done anything else, 
I’m getting Elmer Thomas acquainted 
with his own state.” 

As they all knew, querulous old (73) 
Elmer Thomas had been living in Wash- 
ington for 24 years as Senator from Okla- 
homa; only two of his colleagues had been 
in the U.S. Senate longer. He stayed there 
by stoutly supporting ever-higher support 
for farmers, stoutly opposing public pow- 
er, and voting labor's way often enough to 
get labor’s support. His wife increased the 
family income by trading in the cotton 
market, a field in which the Senator, as 
chairman of the Agriculture Committee, 
was quite knowledgeable. When he re- 
turns to Oklahoma City these days, he 
holds his press conferences at the city’s 
best hotel, the Skirvin Tower. 

Mike Monroney held his press confer- 
ences in the back of a furniture store 
named Doc and Bill’s, which he had in- 
herited from his father. For the past 
twelve years he had been a Congressman; 
now he was trying to take Elmer’s Senate 
seat away from him. 

On Page One. Almer Stilwell Monro- 
ney (he legally changed his name to Mike 
when he entered politics) had earned a 
reputation as a sound moderate who 
helped put through the first real reform 
of Congress’ rusty machinery in 25 years. 
Generally Fair-Dealing, he had voted for 
Taft-Hartley, but opposed the Brannan 
Plan. Though he comes from a state where 
oil wells are drilled even on the Capitol 
grounds, he voted against an oilmen’s bill 
to raise oil price controls. 


International 
THOMAS 
The machine was in bad shape. 
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Hiring a private plane and an electric 
organ, Mike crosshatched the state, ham- 
mering at Elmer. In little towns, he would 
leave his car overtime by a parking meter, 
then identify himself and pay the fine 
(“Always good for a box on Page One,” 
explained Mike). He used the “Brannan 
Plan” as an epithet, never let farmers for- 
get that Thomas had sponsored it. He re- 
minded Oklahoma's 100,000 rural voters, 
who get electricity from REA lines, that 
Thomas has opposed federal-built dams to 
provide cheap power. Thomas, he declared, 
is a “messenger” for private utilities. 

Elmer & Soy Beans. With eager 
youngsters flocking to work for him, 
Mike’s organization was flourishing; El- 
mer’s was in bad shape from age and dis- 
use. In alarm, crusty old Elmer began 
stumping the state. He pointed to the fed- 
eral money he had gotten the state be- 
cause of his seniority, plaintively warned 
that “a baby could grow up before a 
younger man could do the state any 
good.” With a campaign kitty raised by 
oil and utility companies, he showered the 
state with pamphlets (“What Elmer 
Thomas Has Done for Soy Beans’) and 
ads (“Can We Keep Tinker Field if We 
Lose Senator Elmer Thomas?”’). 

Last week a near-record 470,000 went 
to the polls in the Democratic primary, 
gave personable Mike Monroney 201,338 
votes to Thomas’ 187,243. Five other 
candidates polled enough votes to force a 
runoff. If Monroney can win again, he will 
oppose the Rev. W. H. Alexander, a young 
(35), sidewinding spellbinder who won 
the G.O.P, nomination with 35,054 votes. 

o « «@ 

With the largest primary vote ever 
given a candidate for Oklahoma’s gov- 
ernorship, Johnston Murray, son of to- 
bacco-chewing, brimstone-spitting old ex- 
Governor “Alfalfa Bill” Murray, topped 
a field of four other Democrats by a plu- 
rality of nearly 90,000, but he also faced 
a runoff. A night-school lawyer who has 
never before run for public office, 47- 
year-old Murray has been a printer, 
reporter, salesman, cattle dealer, cotton- 
gin operator, farmer, interpreter, tool 
dresser, truck dispatcher, oilfield rousta- 
bout, and plant manager. His campaign 
slogan: “Just Plain Folks.” 


NEW YORK 
Seat 3, Row C 


That morning, burly Barney Doyle 
went to early Mass, hurried through 
breakfast and left the house at 8:30—to 
get a good seat for the doubleheader be- 
tween the Giants and the Dodgers. Doyle, 
53, a ship’s carpenter, was a faithful Giant 
fan; whenever he could, he went to watch 
his favorites. He took along a friend’s son, 
freckled Otto Flaig, 13. 

From their seats in the upper grand- 
stand of Manhattan’s vast Polo Grounds, 
they faced home plate and, above it, ris- 
ing over the top of the oval grandstand, 





MONRONEY 
The car was overparked. 


a row of dingy apartment houses on Coo- 
gan’s Bluff. In one of these houses, a 
young Negro, with a .45 pistol he had 
found in Central Park, was preparing for 
a celebration all by himself; he had saved 
his only bullet for July 4. 

In the stadium, Doyle, Flaig and 49,000 
others sat watching as the Dodgers, at 20 
minutes after noon, walked onto the 
bright green grass of the field. 

Up on Coogan’s Bluff, 14-year-old Rob- 
ert Peebles had climbed onto the roof of 
his dirty yellow apartment house, raised 
his .45 pistol and fired it, for the fun of it, 
into the air. His bullet looped swiftly over 
the Polo Grounds, sped toward Seat 3, 
Row C, Section 42. Just as Barney Doyle, 
his score card in hand, turned to speak to 
young Otto Flaig, the bullet smashed into 
Doyle’s left temple, sank into his brain 
and stayed there. Doyle, suddenly bleed- 
ing, slumped forward. 

“What's the matter?” asked Otto, and 
got no answer: Doyle was already dead. 
After police carried off the body and 
helped Otto away, standees scrambled for 
the two vacant seats, and the game began. 


CENSUS 
Second Biggest 


New York City, like almost every oth- 
er U.S. town these days, proved to be not 
so big as it thought it was. The Census 
Bureau counted 7,841,610 New Yorkers. 
Since 1940 the city had gained only 5.1%, 
while one nearby commuters’ county on 
Long Island—Nassau, which includes the 
assembly-line homes of Levittown—had 
grown 64%. 

New York City thus remained only the 
world’s second biggest. The biggest: Lon- 
don (pop. 8,349,940). 
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WRECK ON THE SANTA FE 
Sledge hammers were necessary in Car 2918. 


LABOR 
The Taming of Art Glover 


For nearly two weeks, 4,000 members 
of the Switchmen’s Union of North Amer- 
ica had tied up four major midwestern 
and western railroads and crippled a fifth. 
Thousands of cattle ready for the feed 
lots were stranded in the grasslands. 
Wheat was waiting to be shipped; in 
stretches of Kansas, served only by the 
Rock Island, wheat overflowed elevators 
and was piled on the ground. 

Union Boss Arthur J. Glover and his 
boys were strictly small fry beside the 
railroad brotherhoods, but Art’s ambition 
was to be a bush league John L. Lewis. 
He figured that he could enhance his 
power and show up the big boys if he 
beat the trainmen and conductors to a 
40-hour week at full 48-hours’ pay—a de- 
mand turned down by a presidential fact- 
finding board. Even after the Korean in- 
vasion, Art kept the strike going. The 
National Mediation Board asked him to 
end it for the good of the country, but 
Art refused: he would let emergency stuff 
through, but his men would stay on strike. 

Last week Harry Truman threw the 
switch on ambitious Art Glover. The 
President condemned the strike as un- 
justified and threatened to step in if the 
men did not get back to work. Since the 
U.S. was not at war, the President did 
not invoke Korea as his justification; the 
stoppage of food shipments, he said, was 
reason enough to end the strike. 

Art Glover, once a switchman himself, 
could still read a red signal when he saw 
it. Within nine hours, he called an end to 
the strike on the Great Northern, the Chi- 
cago Great Western, the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western and the Western Pacific. 
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But he stubbornly held out on the Rock 
Island, announced that the strike would 
continue there as a test of “whether a 
legal strike against a railroad is possible 
in this free country.” 

The President’s reaction was quick: he 
seized the 8,o00-mile Rock Island and 
ordered the Army to run it. Art balked 
and the U.S. promptly slapped an injunc- 
tion on the union. That was too much for 
Art Glover. After grumbling a few hours, 
he called off the Rock Island strike, too. 


TRAVEL 
Death at Dawn 


The Santa Fe’s stainless steel El Capi- 
tan, an all-coach express of 16 cars, glit- 
tered eastward at 90 m.p.h. on the last leg 
of the run from Los Angeles. It was 5:40 
a.m., and Chicago was only 148 miles 
away. On an adjoining track, also Chi- 
cago-bound, the slower Kansas City Chief 
clicked along at a modest 65. In both 
trains, as they raced side by side near 
Monica, Ill., dawn and restlessness had 
prodded light sleepers into wakefulness. 
Washrooms were crowded with women 
prettying their faces and men shaving. 

As El Capitan began sliding ahead of 
the Chief, crewmen on its big diesel heard 
“something dragging’ underneath the 
mail coach—a brake rigging had broken 
and dropped to the ties. An instant later, 
the mail coach lurched off the rails, de- 
railing the Capitan’s passenger coaches 
behind it. Car 2918, El Capitan’s middle 
coach, hurtled off the tracks and side- 
swiped the Chief’s locomotive, knocking 
it off the rails into the light brush along 
the right of way; the Chiej’s passenger 
cars jolted, but stayed on the track. 

The swift-moving, light cars of El Capi- 


tan fared worse. Four of its coaches fold- 
ed side by side like pleats in a giant steel 
concertina. Crewmen, and nearby farmers 
who arrived to help, needed sledge ham- 
mers, axes and acetylene torches to cut 
into some of them. Inside El Capitan’s 
scarred skin were 388 passengers, almost 
all of them badly scared and shaken. 
Seventy-five were injured, and nine—most 
of them in Car 2918—were dead. 


THE JUDICIARY 
How Much for a Life? 


One day four years ago, seven-year-old 
Jacqueline Hubbard and her brother got 
off a clearly marked school bus and began 
to walk across the highway. Jacqueline 
stepped into the path of a big van, which 
killed her. Last week the New Hampshire 
Supreme Court, in ruling on a death claim 
by Jacqueline’s family, was faced with an 
unanswerable question: How much is a 
human life worth? 

There were a number of previous deci- 
sions to guide the court, but there was no 
standard or average. Courts are necessarily 
inclined to an unsentimental view of death 
compensations,* and most of them are 
based largely on the victim’s probable 
earning capacity. Thus a judge was once 
considered worth $70,000, but a bank 
clerk only $5,000. 

Many states—including New Hamp- 
shire—have a ceiling on death claims. In 
West Virginia, it is $10,000; in New 
Hampshire, $15,000; in Connecticut, $20,- 
ooo. In states without ceilings, death 
claims of $50,000 or more are sometimes 
paid. The Warsaw Convention (1929) 
limits compensation for death in interna- 
tional air flights to $8,300; there is no 
limit on domestic flight death claims. 

A New Hampshire jury had placed the 
value of young Jacqueline Hubbard's life 
at $7,000; the van company had appealed 
the verdict as excessive. Last week New 
Hampshire’s Supreme Court considered 
the speculative evidence. Jacqueline, the 
court pointed out, had a life expectancy 
of 50.8 years; had she lived, she would 
certainly have earned, either directly as a 
worker or indirectly as a housewife, at 
least $7,000. Ruled the court: “It cannot 
be said. . . that the amount of verdict is 
excessive.” 


. OPINION 
Undecided 


Two weeks after the Korean invasion, 
the New York Post got to wondering why 
it hadn’t heard a peep out of Henry 
Agard Wallace on the subject. Reached 
by phone, Wallace said: “I’m not going 
to talk about Korea. I want to get the 
full facts first.” 


* Once every 12% minutes during the Fourth of 
July weekend, somebody’s holiday came sudden- 
ly to a halt on the highways; in four days, 491 
bodies were lifted from the wreckage. 
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STRATEGY 


Somewhere 

In bloody, muddy Korea, Douglas Mac- 
Arthur and his field commander, Major 
General William F. Dean, had to hold a 
line somewhere between the battle zone 
and the southern supply port of Pusan, It 
seemed vital to hold the Sochon-Taejon- 
Taegu-Pusan railroad (see map)—double- 
tracked from Pusan to Taejon, the U.S. 
field headquarters—not only to feed the 
U.S. build-up in men and weapons but for 
lateral mobility behind the defense line. 
In the western sector, focus of last week’s 
bloodiest fighting, Taejon and the rail line 
had a fine natural defense in front of 
them: the Kum River. 

When the first U.S. battalions reached 
Korea, the U.S. commanders had to de- 
cide whether to commit them piecemeal, 
or to build up in greater safety behind the 
Kum River and wait for the enemy to 
come south. MacArthur and Dean chose 
the former. It remained to be seen whether 
the time gained was worth the cost in casu- 
alties and heartbreak to the U.S. troops. 
Last week they took a severe beating. As 
this week began, the U.S. troops, with 
tanks and better artillery reaching them at 
last, showed signs of standing their ground, 


BATTLE OF KOREA 


Down the Peninsula 

The isolated unit of less than one bat- 
talion supported by one battery of field 
artillery, which was at Osan yesterday, 
was attacked by the best Red division, 
supported by 4o tanks, which were ex- 
tremely skillfully maneuvered. The ratio 
of troops engaged was more than eight to 
one against the American forces. For more 
than six hours the American forces held 
off the invaders until their ammunition 
was exhausted, and then withdrew... 
The American forces were being envel- 
oped on both flanks, [They] were con- 
fronted with a resourceful Red command- 
er who skillfully applied frontal pressure 
with ernvelopment. 

—Communiqué from Tokyo 


This was the dismal outcome of the 
first combat for U.S. ground forces since 
World War II. It was too bad that this 
realistic appraisal of a really formidable 
enemy came after the fight and not be- 
fore. One U.S. officer in the field admitted 
that he had been contemptuous of the 
North Koreans. He lost his contempt. 

Of the Osan action, Lieut. Colonel Mil- 
ler Perry said: “Four or five tanks—all 
medium—just sat near our infantry posi- 
tions with their hatches battened down, 
blasting away at our line. The infantry 
took a terrific pounding as [other] tanks 
came down the road. They swung their 
turrets on our positions, letting us have it. 
We struck back with our 105-millimeters 
and got five that won’t run again.” 
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Sword & Umbrella. Earlier, Corre- 
spondent Sydney Smith of the London 
Daily Express cabled: “The final desper- 
ate stretch of routed South Koreans 
ranged from 16-wheeled tank-recovery 
vehicles to the smallest patrol cars... 
On some trucks I saw senior Korean unit 
commanders sitting among their troops, 
wearing white gloves, and carrying an offi- 
cial sword in one hand, and in the other a 
tree bough held over their heads like an 
umbrella. The South Koreans’ terror of 
the Yaks’ strafing has turned a sprig of 
leaves into a symbol of security. 

“Driving back, I noticed a Korean peas- 
ant lying beside the road. The dried blood 
which caked his injured head and chest 
and a smashed arm suggested he must 
have been there for hours. No one had 
time to stop for him. His ox-load of refu- 
gee baggage waited patiently, Only the 
foreigners’ influence persuaded a Korean 
ambulance truck to pause and haul the 
dying man aboard.” 

"The Best | Can Do." After Osan fell, 
the harried U.S. commanders tried road 
mines and bridge demolitions to delay the 
invaders, but their green troops did not 
handle these operations well. When envel- 
opment threatened the U.S. units at 





Pyongtack, they retreated southward, Be- 
fore the week was out, Chonan fell. 
Chonan was only 22 miles north of the 
Kum River (see above). 

Time Correspondent Frank Gibney ca- 
bled: “A gloomy lieutenant told of leav- 
ing six men in his platoon who were 
unable to walk, ‘Lieutenant, what is going 
to happen to us?’ one asked weakly. The 
lieutenant said, handing them grenades, 
‘This is the best I can do for you.’ One 
group of G.I.s, before running to safety 
through crossfire, propped up a wounded 
buddy in the middle of the road, where he 
could raise his hands to surrender. As they 
tore across a paddy field, they turned back 
to have a last look at their friend. It was 
just in time to see him cut in half by Red 
Tommy guns, his feeble, lifeless hands 
still waving in the crisp summer air.” 

Smack into Ambush. After the first 
evacuation of Chonan, U.S. commanders 
discovered that the Communists had 
failed to follow and that some 15 miles 
of unoccupied road lay behind. Angry and 
ruffled, they turned one platoon around 
and sent it north. The platoon—led by 
jeeps instead of tanks—ran smack into an 
enemy ambush, 

Gibney cabled: “Lieut. Jim Little, driv- 


Fight for 
te. Railroad 
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ing in the lead jeep, suddenly found him- 
self staring down the barrel of a 50-caliber 
machine gun only 45 feet away. His panic- 
stricken Korean interpreter jumped out 
and the G.I. driver threw up his hands to 
surrender. Both were cut down by a mer- 
ciless blast from the machine gun. A Red 
soldier then jumped into the road and 
drew a bead on Little with his rifle. Luck- 
ily, the weapon jammed. Little had time 
to duck into the shelter of a house by the 
roadside. Said he, later, ‘I could see every 
inch of rifling down his gun barrel, I was 
so close.’” 

Wanted: Six Divisions. On a day when 
Pentagon spokesmen in Washington de- 
scribed the Korean situation as “not seri- 
ous,” the New York Herald Tribune's 
Homer Bigart, who was in the field, de- 
scribed it as not only serious but “desper- 


Port OF PUSAN 


port of Pusan. But the picture was not 
totally dark. The U.S. forces had seized 
unqualified command of the air, would 
hold it unless Russia directly intervened. 
The South Korean forces, chewed up and 
demoralized by the enemy’s first on- 
slaught, were regrouping behind the U.S. 
screen. East of the Osan-Chonan sector, 
where they had only Red infantry to fight 
against, the South Koreans were begin- 
ning to achieve some success. The arrival 
at week’s end of U.S. medium tanks and 
heavy artillery was an enormous boost 
for U.S. morale. 

On a ridge south of Chonan, a bearded 
U.S. sergeant in a foxhole heard the inef- 
fective crump of mortars behind him 
change to the sharper slam of 155-mm. 
Long Toms. “Boy,” he said happily, “my 
morale is up 300%.” 





International 


Contempt vanished. 


ate.” On good flying days, U.S. and Aus- 
tralian fighter planes harried the enemy 
armor and communications, but in the 
rainy monsoon season, good flying days 
are too few. In spite of continued B-29 
bombing north of the 38th parallel and 
effective raids on the Han River crossings, 
the enemy seemed to be keeping his sup- 
ply lines in fair order. And MacArthur's 
communiqués constantly mentioned the 
grave danger of envelopment by Commu- 
nists from the Wonju-Chungju area, of 
southward thrusts from Communist 
beachheads at Utchin and other points on 
the east coast. To exorcise these specters 
it would be necessary to string across the 
peninsula four to six Allied divisions— 
which last week would be a long time 
coming. 

If Taejon and the rail line were lost, 
the enemy had a chance to squeeze the 
defenders into a perimeter around the 
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Combined Operations 


U.S. and British naval units last week 
staged their first combined offensive ac- 
tions of the Korean war. In a two-day 
series of strikes by carrier planes, U.S. 
Panther jet fighters, rocket-armed Corsair 
fighters and Skyraider attack bombers from 
the carrier Valley Forge struck airfields, 
trains and bridges near the Communist 
capital of Pyongyang. British Firefly 
bombers and Seafire fighters (carrier ver- 
sion of Britain’s famed Spitfire) struck 
from the carrier Triumph, hit similar tar- 
gets farther to the south. Earlier, U.S.- 
British naval units sank five or six attack- 
ing Communist torpedo boats off Sam- 
chok. At week’s end a Red shore battery 
scored a hit on the British cruiser Jamaica, 
The toll: six dead, three wounded. They 
were the first British naval casualties of 
the Korean war. 


Buildup 


Battling a tough, well-supplied enemy in 
Korea, Douglas MacArthur’s undernour- 
ished Far East Command needed more 
planes, more transport and, most of all, 
more ground troops. Some of what was 
needed was on the way last week. Items: 
@ On July 9, the 2nd Infantry Division at 
Fort Lewis, Washington, was told to get 
ready for the Far East. On the same day 
antiaircraft units from both Fourth Army 
Headquarters at Fort Sam Houston, Tex- 
as, and Sixth Army Headquarters in San 
Francisco, were also alerted for Far East- 
ern duty. 

@ Elements (about 6,000 men) of the 1st 
Marine Division were preparing to board 
transports at San Diego. Waiting there for 
shipping was the 1st Marine Air Wing 
equipped with AD Douglas attack planes 
and F4U Corsair fighters. 

@ Seventy-five B-29s, the complement of 
the Fifteenth Air Force’s 22nd and g2nd 
Bomber Wings, left California and Wash- 
ington last week to join the Far East 
Bomber Command. The first contingent 
of 30 planes passed through Honolulu on 
July 7. 

@ En route to Far Eastern waters by way 
of Pearl Harbor was Rear Admiral Walter 
F. Boone’s Task Force Yoke,* made up of 
the carrier Philippine Sea, the cruisers 
Helena and Toledo and nine destroyers. 
The submarine Pickerel and the escort 
carrier Sicily, its decks loaded with war- 
planes, were also on their way across the 
Pacific. Still off the California coast as 
last week ended, the carrier Boxer and 
the escort carrier Badoeng Strait were 
expected to set sail in a few days. 


WEAPONS 
What They Are Using 


A retreating South Korean cavalryman 
reined in his horse on a muddy road near 
Suwon one day last week, waved wildly 
at a U.S. bazooka team and shouted a 
warning: “Tanks, tanks!” Then he spurred 
his mount southward. The cavalryman 
was neither coward nor fool; he had al- 
ready learned what many a U.S. soldier 
would learn in full and bitter measure be- 
fore the tide of battle turned; the Com- 
munist ground forces, for the moment at 
least, had the better weapons. 

The better weapons were not new weap- 
ons. The tanks that panicked the South 
Korean troops and steadily rolled back 
U.S. infantrymen were World War II's 
squat, 30-ton Russian T-34s and twelve- 
ton T-7os, 

Bigger, Not Better. For its weight, the 
T-34 medium tank is one of the best 
tanks in the world; it has speed (35 
m.p.h.), a low silhouette, an 85-mm. gun 


%* An unfortunate name for a force i# a fight 
where the enemy accused the U.S. of trying to 
fasten the imperialist yoke on Asia, but straight 
out of the Navy's alphabet. “Yoke” is Navy 
for “Y.” 
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RETREAT & ADVANCE IN KOREA 


David Douglas Duncan—Lire Carl Mydons—Lir 
F-80 jet fires rockets (white spots) at target. South Koreans, routed by Red tanks, in retreat. 


Carl Mydans—Lire Internationa 
U.S. troops, wounded in ambush, are jeeped back to advance post. Forward communications post. 


Carl Mydons—Lire 
On reconnaissance: bazooka-bearer in foreground. Moving up: traffic jam in Korean village. 
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Joy STRUBLE 


of high muzzle velocity, and unusually 
broad treads, a feature which makes for 
good maneuverability on the rain-soaked 
roads and fields of Korea. 

Russian-made North Korean artillery 
and mortars also had the edge on the 
South Koreans’ U.S.-made weapons, This 
was not because the Red weapons were 
better, but because they were bigger. 
Against the Reds’ 120-mm. mortars and 
howitzers, the biggest pieces the South 
Koreans could muster were the U.S, 81- 
mm. mortars and 1o5-mm. howitzers. 

What U.S. soldiers wanted most in 
South Korea last week were weapons 
which would stop the Red tanks. The 
105 is a poor antitank gun, even at point- 
blank range. Said one experienced artil- 
leryman in Washington last week: 

“Few people realize the expertness re- 
quired of gunners firing over open sights 
[i.e., at point-blank range] against on- 
coming tanks and with a gun which is not 
designed for antitank work. The shot is 
not so easy as it sounds; only veteran 
gunners will remain calm enough to make 
the shot count, and even they have to 
have a bit of luck.” 

Decided Edge. The air war in Korea 
was a different story. Here the U.S. had 
a decided edge and was taking regular 
advantage of it (see above). The Russian 
planes so far used by the North Koreans 
have been Yak propeller-driven fighters 
and Ilyushin assault planes. The planes 
in use have been Yak-3s and Yak-7-Bs, 
perhaps some Yak-gs, Il-r1os. 

Most of the planes the U.S. Air Force 
was using to keep the Yaks out of the air 
were propeller-driven F-51 North Ameri- 
can Mustangs and F-80 Lockheed jets. 
The jets, forced by bad weather to oper- 
ate at low levels from bases some 350 
miles away in Japan, could carry only 
enough fuel to stay over their targets for 
about 15 minutes. The F-51, with its long- 
er range, could make the Japan-to-Korea 
hop and still have enough fuel to stay 
over the target for about 45 minutes be- 
fore returning to its base. But, said one 
Air Force officer grimly: “If one Russian 
jet appears, the F-s51s are going to go 
back home.” 
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CRAIG 
“Let’s go ahead.” 


THE ALLIES 
Cast of Characters 


The Korean war turned the news spot- 
light on some little-known Americans and 
Koreans: 

Major General Doyle O. Hickey, 59, 
deputy chief of staff of the Far East 
Command, is handling hour-to-hour oper- 
ations of MacArthur’s headquarters in 
Tokyo. Doyle Hickey has to cope with an 
enemy whose greatest combat advantage 
lies in superior armor—an ironic twist for 
the general who during World War II 
had fought with and eventually com- 
manded the famed 3rd Armored Division, 
spearhead of the First U.S. Army from 
St. Lé6 to the Elbe. 

Major General William F. Dean, 51, 
field commander of U.S. ground forces in 
Korea, went back last week to defend the 
land which, as U.S. military governor, he 


THOSE KOREAN NAMES 


Americans are having difficulty 
saying what U.S. troops are fighting 
over. Does Seoul, for example, rhyme 
with fool, soul, or Creole? “Soul” is 
closest: the eo is pronounced like the 
eo in George. All consonants in Kore- 
an place names are pronounced as in 
English except for j and r. 

a as in father; ae as the a in cat 

eas the ei in weight 

i as the ee in see 

o as in home; on as the on in son; 

ong as the ung in sung 

oe as the u in fur 

u as in rude or, when followed by 

i, p or m, as in put 
ras a kind of combined / and r, 
similar to the Japanese r 

j as a sound between j and ch 
Examples: 

Sochon rhymes with so John. 

Taegu rhymes with ragout. 

Taejon rhymes with had fun. 

Pusan rhymes with shoes on. 

North Korea’s capital, Pyongyang, 
rhymes (more or less) with strung 
young. 





STRATEMEYER 


Associated Press, international 
HICKEY 


had ruled from October 1947 to January 
1948. Burly, blond Bill Dean, commissioned 
in the Regular Army in 1923 after Re- 
serve training while at the University of 
California, became a crack tactician in 
World War II, commanded the 44th In- 
fantry Division in its sweep through Ger- 
many and Austria. 

Brigadier General Edward A. Craig, 
54, assistant commander of the 1st Marine 
Division, will soon be en route to the Far 
East from San Diego. Craig, who will 
lead the Marine ground units last week 
placed under MacArthur’s command, 
served ably in the Bougainville, Guam 
and Marianas campaigns during World 
War II, was decorated for capturing 
Mount Suribachi, the “roof of Iwo Jima.” 

Lieut. General George E. Stratemey- 
er, 60, is running the Far East Air Force in 
smooth cooperation with the Army. Top- 
ranking air officer in the China-Burma- 
India Theater during the last war, West 
Pointer “Strat” directed the 1944 Tenth 
Air Force offensive against the Japanese 
in Burma. At the same time he organized 
an airlift which supplied Allied ground 
troops in Burma with an average of 2,000 
tons of food and equipment a day even 
during the monsoon season. Calm and con- 
siderate, West Pointer Stratemeyer has 
something of the air of a jolly college 
professor, manages to get the best out of 
his juniors without raising his voice. 

Major General Emmett O'Donnell Jr., 
44, last week left California for the Far 
East, where two B-29 groups of his 15th 
Air Force are being placed at Strate- 
meyer’s disposal for use in Korea. A half- 
back on West Point’s 1927 football team, 
O'Donnell began his World War II ca- 
reer with a bitter delaying action, in which 
he and a handful of other U.S. airmen 
fought and fell back from the Philippines 
to Java to India. He became operations 
officer of the Tenth Air Force in India 
and later leader of the Twentieth Air 
Force’s first B-29 raid on Tokyo. 

Vice Admiral Charles T. Joy, 55, 
commander of U.S. naval forces in the 
Far East, has the cruiser Juneau and four 
destroyers. Tall, quiet Charles Joy is a 
gunnery expert who practiced the tech- 
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nique of shore bombardment at Guadal- 
canal, the Aleutians and Attu. 

Vice Admiral Arthur D. Struble, 56, 
Joy’s top subordinate and commander of 
the Seventh Fleet, an “amphib man,” in 
World War II directed landings in Nor- 
mandy and the Philippines. Preparing for 
an attack on Corregidor in 1945, short, 
twinkle-eyed Arthur Struble was told that 
the cruisers needed to silence Jap guns on 
“The Rock” would be late. He said, “Let's 
go ahead without ’em,” and did. 

Syngman Rhee, President of the Re- 
public of Korea, has been working for 
Korean freedom ever since 1894. His 
single-minded struggle has led the dapper, 
75-year-old Rhee into conflict with Ko- 
rean kings, Japanese tyrants and Soviet 
agents. Years of imprisonment (1897- 
1904) in an unheated jail left him with 
the habit of blowing on his fingers when he 
is excited. Thirty-three years of exile (1912 
to 1945), during which he vainly tried to 
interest the great powers in Korean inde- 
pendence, have long since given him the 
nagging tone of a neglected conscience. 

U.S.-educated (George Washington Uni- 
versity, Harvard and Princeton), Rhee 
was particularly bitter over U.S. indiffer- 
ence to Korea before World War II, and 
outraged by U.S. acceptance of the post- 
war partition of his country. Last week 
Rhee wrote to the U.N. Security Council: 
“Almost all the civilized world has rallied 
to support the Republic of Korea, know- 
ing if the Communists could conquer here, 
there was no place where they would not 
try to conquer.” 

Brigadier General Chung Il Kwon 
took over as chief of staff of the battered 
South Korean army when his predecessor, 
General Choi Pyung Duk, proved unable 
to stem the North Korean invasion. Rated 





SYNGMAN RHEE 
Single-minded. 
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Horace Bristol—Black Star 


GENERAL TERENTY SHTYKOV 


Suspicious. 
a “first class officer” by U.S. military 
men, 36-year-old General Chung was 


trained in the rough-spoken Japanese 
army, but has long been noted in Korea 
for his polite, unsoldierly speech. Says 
earnest, spectacled General Chung: “There 
are two types of army people: one is the 
fighter, the excitable, rough type. The 
other is the planner. It is the planner’s 
duty to remain calm.” 


THE ENEMY 
Cast of Characters 


In charge—actually or nominally—of 
the assault upon peace and Korea were: 

Joseph Stalin & Politburo (see below). 

Kim Il Sung, 38, the Korean Mao Tse- 
tung (he prefers to be known as “the 
Korean Stalin”). Fat, sleepy-eyed Kim is 
boss of the Korean party, chief of state in 
North Korea. Last week the Presidium of 
the Democratic People’s Republic of 
[North] Korea appointed Kim command- 
er in chief of the armed forces. 

Born near Pyongyang, he is said to 
have been trained at China’s Whampoa 
Military Academy, and later in Moscow. 
His original name was Kim Sung Chu. 
Reason for the change: in 1945 he rode 
into Korea with the Red army, whose 
commissars billed him for a few days as 
“the Korean hero, Kim II] Sung.” There 
had been an authentic guerrilla hero 
named Kim I] Sung, who disappeared 
after the 1919 independence movement. 
When Koreans pointed this out, the Rus- 
sians dropped the hero legend, but Kim 
kept the name. Measure of his success in 
Stalinizing North Korea: in the 1948 
elections, 99.6% of the registered clecto- 
rate voted for the “United Front” (Com- 
munist) ticket. 


Pak Hon Yong, 61, North Korean 
Foreign Minister, who last week bump- 
tiously protested to the U.N. against U.S. 
“barefaced aggression,’ vowed to the 
U.N. that the Northern Reds would press 
their “holy war’ against South Korea. 
Born in South Korea, he joined the Chi- 
nese Young Men’s Communist Party in 
1920, went in 1927 to Moscow, where he 
studied for three years at Lenin Univer- 
sity. In 1936 he organized a Communist 
underground in Korea. After World War 
II he organized a Communist opposition 
in South Korea, was indicted in 1946, but 
escaped to the north, 

Korean Marshal Ch'oe Yong Gun, 
44, chief of staff of the North Korean 
army. In 1922, at 16, he was ringleader of 
a school strike. He went to China in 1925, 
studied at the Whampoa Military Acad- 
emy, then went to Russia in 1931. He 
served in the famed Chinese Communist 
Eighth Route Army in the mid-’3o0s. 

Soviet Colonel General Terenty 
Shtykov (in Russian his last name means 
bayonet man), the real military brain be- 
hind the North Korean army. Titularly 
Soviet ambassador to the Korean “Peo- 
ple’s Republic,” he is actually Stalin’s 
proconsul, ruling North Korea (through 
Kim Il Sung) from his roomy, three- 
story mansion, built on the site of the old 
Presbyterian Mission compound in 
Pyongyang. Burly, deadpanned, boorish, 
he was Soviet delegate on the Joint U.S.- 
J R. [Korean] Commission in 1946. 
His U.S. opposite number was Major 
General A. V. Arnold. At one session 
Shtykov observed testily: “Lenin once 
said that any man who trusted another 
was a fool.” Arnold looked thoughtfully 
across the green felt tabletop, replied: 
“Very interesting, general.” 
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THE U.S. TRAGEDY IN FORMOSA 


John Osborne, Time-LireE senior correspondent in the Far 
East, visited the Formosan capital of Taipei last week, cabled: 


HIS capital teems with testaments to the tragic miscalcu- 
lations and near-fatal results of U.S. policy toward the 


Chinese Nationalists and Formosa. The visible, jarring fact . 


is that the U.S. has created a situation which now makes it 
well-nigh impossible to sustain any effective position whatever 
on and toward Formosa. If the miscalculations of the State 
Department are retrieved, it will be only because Formosa’s 
Nationalists, in their extremity, are able and willing to make 
retrieval possible. 

The full import of the U.S. State Department’s attitude 
toward the Chinese Nationalists in recent months is measura- 
ble only in terms of the Nationalists’ political position on 
Formosa. If this position was understood by the State Depart- 
ment, the State Department stands convicted of the delib- 
erate sabotage of the Chinese government; if this position 
was not understood, the State Department stands convicted 
of avoidable ignorance. 

Blind & Stubborn. On Formosa, as in every other part of 
Asia, U.S. pronouncements are read with extraordinary atten- 
tion; they eventually reach even the illiterate masses. And the 
State Department has blindly and stubbornly insisted on the 
maximum distribution of official American statements that 
were bound to undermine the Formosans’ confidence in their 
government. On more than one occasion, Formosa’s National- 
ists have sharply and justifiably reminded the puny U.S. rep- 
resentation here that the statements of Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and other Washington spokesmen constituted a 
direct attack on a government which was, after all, host to the 
very Americans in charge of disseminating these statements 
throughout Formosa. . 

The results of this almost incredible situation have not 
been catastrophic for two reasons: 1) Chiang Kai-shek’'s pres- 
ent government is definitely better in performance and public 
relations than any Chinese Nationalist government since the 
mid-1930s; 2) a bumper rice crop this year has made rural 
Formosans feel pretty good and allayed discontent that might 
otherwise have been stimulated by American statements. 

Crowning Irony. The crowning irony came this week when 
Nationalist Spokesman Shen Chang-huan felt constrained to 
dispel at least part of the heavy fog surrounding President 
Truman’s statement on Formosa. Said Shen in a statement 
to the Chinese press: “I believe the U.S. has no territorial 
ambitions on Formosa.” It was a statement that any local 
U.S. spokesman might have been expected to make, but of 
course none did. Any local U.S. diplomat who said anything 
reassuring to the Chinese government would have expected 
to lose his job. 

It makes no sense for the U.S. to reverse its concept of 
Formosa’s strategic importance and at the same time cling 
stubbornly to the old, down-the-nose political attitude to- 
wards Formosa’s Nationalist government. Yet so far as I can 
judge here, this is precisely what the U.S. State Department 
is undertaking to do. I can state as fact that no instructions 
to modify or alter in any way our political, diplomatic and 
military relations with the government of this island have 
been received by U.S. representatives here. 

The prevailing American attitude is that any help to For- 
mosa, military or economic (beyond the present ECA pro- 
gram), would be a mistake because it would build up the Na- 
tionalist government, again identify the U.S. Government 
with it, and thereby contribute to the Nationalist return to the 
mainland so ardently opposed by our State Department. 

All here, including the responsible Chinese I have so far 
seen, realize that this is no time to rake up the past for 
recriminations’ sake. But all here also realize that this past has 
created problems to be dealt with now—and to be dealt with 
by U.S. officials whose attitudes and capacities, for the most 
part, can only be measured by the recent past. 
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Close Call. Consider the U.S. position on Formosa after 
Truman’s statement: the senior U.S. representative was Con- 
sul General and Chargé d’Affaires Robert Strong, a State 
Department career man of modest reputation. The senior 
military representative was an Army lieutenant colonel as- 
sisted by a staff of three other officers and barely enough 
enlisted men to answer phones, drive staff cars. Not one of 
the military men had the rank or authority to provide the 
liaison so urgently required with the U.S. Seventh Fleet. 

Last week an incident symbolized the lack of contact be- 
tween U.S. officials here and the Nationalist government. 

Six U.S. planes appeared over Formosa’s west coast. They 
were reported as strange aircraft because the Nationalists had 
not been informed that they were coming. Nationalist fighters 
took off to intercept them, A moment before they would have 
opened fire, they recognized the U.S. markings on the planes. 
At Tainan, where the American planes came in to land, 
Nationalist ack-ack crews learned only at the last minute, 
and then from their own pilots, that the “strange” planes were 
American. Had the identification come a few seconds later, 
the crews would have fired on the U.S. planes. 

Most responsible Chinese here are fully aware that Wash- 
ington and the Seventh Fleet have a war on their hands and 
other things than Formosa to think about. Nevertheless, they 
have reasonably requested clarification here and in Washing- 
ton of Truman's rather cryptic cease-fire orders to Chinese 
forces, and with notable patience and forbearance have tried 
to learn what is expected of them by the Seventh Fleet. 

Just Relax. In the early course of these inquiries, the 
Chinese were told in all seriousness that there would be no 
problem of communication or plane identification since the 
Seventh Fleet would stay completely away from Formosa. 
Incredulous Chinese officials pointed out that planes from a. 
U.S. carrier would surely at some time or other approach the 
Formosan coast. What if a U.S. plane were in trouble far 
from its carrier—would it ditch at sea rather than land on 
Formosa? The American attitude remained: you boys just 
relax, you'll never see Seventh Fleet ships or planes. 

The questions Formosa’s Nationalists most urgently want 
answered are these: 

Q Does Truman’s ban on “mainland operations” include 
aerial reconnaissance? 

G Does the U.S. ban on further naval blockade mean that the 
Nationalists may not watch, search and seize Chinese ships 
carrying supplies from Hong Kong to the mainland? If so, 
will the Americans take their own measures to prevent the 
supply of the Chinese Communists—and the North Koreans 
—via the mainland? 

@ Does the blockade prohibition further prevent the Na- 
tionalists from policing their own territorial waters—includ- 
ing those off Formosa as well as the waters off the mainland 
itself (which the Nationalists still consider “their” waters)? 

Pointed as these questions are, they do not include the 
biggest question of all: Does the U.S. Government really 
think that it can protect and “secure” this island without 
protecting the government of this island? Does even the State 
Department persist in the illusion that it can ignore and de- 
stroy the government which rules this island without losing a 
position now acknowledged to be of vital interest to the U.S.? 

Mission from Mac. So far there has been one ray of good 
sense in U.S.-Formosa relationships. It comes from General 
MacArthur. The Nationalist mission in Tokyo has been as- 
sured that MacArthur will send a military mission here to 
inspect and consult as soon as he can. 

Otherwise, in all matters affecting U.S. military contact 
and security on this island, I see nothing but an indictment 
of those in Washington who have perpetrated this crime 
against the vital interests of our country. This feeling has not 
been stimulated or fostered by the Nationalist officials I have 
seen here; it stems entirely from what any child can observe 
in Taipei today. 
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The Cat in the Kremlin 
(See Cover) 


Where is the Korean war leading the 
world? Will the fierce forest fire in the 
mountainous land below the 38th parallel 
be confined to the Korean peninsula? Will 
it spread around the globe, to sear the 
capitals of the world with atomic fire? Or 
is 1950 the beginning of a series‘ of slow, 
limited wars that will keep the U.S. 
and its allies committed in battle for 
generations? 

The apprehensive world asked these 
questions at bars and council tables, at 
workbench and at hearthside, followed 
them with a hundred more. The answer 
was buried in the mind of a grey, catlike 
old man behind the walls of the Kremlin. 
Would the cat in the Kremlin jump again? 
If he did, where and how would he strike? 
Or could he again be made to purr benignly 
in the role that had persuaded a lot of 
Americans (who would now like to bite 
their tongues off) to call him, fondly, 
Uncle Joe? 

Ascot's Third to a Discussion. Anthony 
Eden, in the anecdotal way that Britons 
have, put the question very clearly last 
week, He leaned on the black leather dis- 
patch box in the House of Commons and 
discussed the chances of civilization’s sur- 
vival in as casual a tone as if he were 
assessing the third race at Ascot. Said 
Eden: 

“TI recall a conversation that came to my 
mind today which I had with Marshal 
Stalin at a very grim period of the war in 
December 1941. One night, after our dis- 
cussions about the immediate situation 
were over and we were conversing more 
discursively, we spoke of Hitler. After all, 
the German armies were then about go 
miles from Moscow. We discussed his 
character and I remember that Marshal 
Stalin made this comment: ‘We should 
not underrate Hitler. He is a very able 
man, but he made one mistake. He did 
not know when to stop.’ 

“T suppose I smiled. At any rate, Mar- 
shal Stalin turned to me and observed: 
“You are smiling and I know why you are 
smiling. You think that if we are victori- 
ous, I shall not know when to stop. You 
are wrong. I shall know.’ 

“Tonight,” mused Eden, “I am wonder- 
ing whether the time has not come when 
he might recall these words and when per- 
haps he might consider that the time has 
come when it would be well to stop.” 

A British official, whose full-time 
business it is to try to read Stalin’s 
catlike mind, commented tellingly on 
Eden’s story: “Stalin may know when to 
stop. But he also knows when to start 
again.” 

That comment cut deeply toward the 
root of the question. Stalin and the force 
which he controlled could stop, start again, 
turn, twist, dissemble and maneuver. Stalin 
& Co. were as far as men could be from 
the compulsive Wagnerian frenzies that 
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had launched Hitler upon the world and 
swept him to his doom. Stalin & Co.’s 
evil and their power were of the mind, not 
of the emotions. Their calculations were 
as cold as the Volga in February, as dry as 
a page of Marx. Stalin & Co. might, in a 
sense, be mad; but they played excellent 
chess. 

They belonged to a new profession, the 
careerists of absolute power. They had the 
pursuit of power worked out like a text- 
book on surgery, and they followed it with 
a surgeon’s icy concentration. This did 
not mean that they were infallible; they 
often blundered. But they never pan- 
icked, they never acted on impulse, and 
they never relented. 

That much, first of all, had to be under- 
stood by the world which wondered so 





nestles beneath the great golden domes 
and onion-topped towers of the Uspensky 
and Arkhangelsky Cathedrals, which are 
now museums. 

Separated by broad cobbled squares and 
courtyards are the ornate buildings of the 
Czars, executed, like the history of Rus- 
sia itself, in a variety of styles: Byzantine, 
Gothic, Romanesque, Neoclassic. On the 
tops of the tallest spires are the newest 
accretions: huge five-pointed crystal stars 
which catch the sun’s rays. The tall Spas- 
ski clock overlooking Red Square strikes 
the hour, and chimes. From cupolas, cor- 
nices, eaves and ledges a flock of ravens 
rises in a black cloud, filling the air with 
cawing, then settles. 

On many evenings, when the Spasski 
clock strikes 7, Stalin & Co., the members 


LENIN & STALIN (CIRCA 1922 
The tertiary stage of Communism. 


desperately which way the Kremlin cat 
would jump. 

The Bloody Professors. The keenest po- 
litical observer alive in the 20th Century, 
in a typically Churchillian phrase, once 
privately called the men in the Kremlin 
“those ruthless and bloody-minded pro- 
fessors.” No Westerner knew much about 
what went on inside their grisly university, 
where last week the faculty was doubtless 
researching the pros & cons of the next 
possible moves. The West did, however, 
know what the campus looked like. 

Along the narrow footwalk behind the 
high red wall of the Kremlin, mauve- 
capped sentries pace slowly. From-each of 
the 19 towers which space the mile-long 
encircling wall, the blue muzzles of ma- 
chine guns point out over the huge (pop. 
4,000,000), busy city of Moscow. Inside 
the Kremlin’s walls, the tiny wooden 
church of Our Saviour of the Pine Forest, 
long since shorn of its bonds to God, 


of the Politburo, drive up to the Kremlin 
in their big black cars and settle down for 
an all-night discussion of the lands where 
they will strike next. 

Gobbledygook for Hopeless. How 
does the world look to the Kremlin in this 
summer of 1950? Last week Time corre- 
spondents in Washington, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome and Tokyo asked the ques- 
tion of the West’s students of the Soviet 
mind. None of the experts really thought 
he could pinpoint the Kremlin’s thoughts 
with any certainty, but there was a nota- 
ble agreement on some main points of 
Russian thinking—past, present and fu- 
ture. A composite view of the West’s 
experts ran: 

The Kremlin has known for months 
that its stooges in North Korea could beat 
the South Koreans—provided the U.S. 
stayed out of the fight. Stalin & Co. 
calculated that the U.S. would stay out. 
The U.S, State Department and Defense 
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Department considered Korea “strategi- 
cally unrewarding”—which is Washington 
gobbledygook for “hopeless.” This atti- 
tude was reported in the U.S. press and 
believed by the Kremlin. 

Looking at the whole chessboard, Stalin 
& Co. saw that the anti-Communist 
strength of Western Europe was building 
up dramatically, thanks to ECA and MAP 
(Military Assistance Program). The ef- 
forts of the European and U.S. Commu- 
nist Parties to sabotage this buildup had 
failed. It was the Kremlin’s turn to move, 
and the move was obvious and _ long- 
prepared—F ormosa. 

The U.S. State Department and De- 
fense Department, long blind to the 
changes in Asia, and unwilling in any case 
to worry about them, had decided that 
Formosa, too, was “strategically unre- 
warding.” And the U.S. had obligingly 
made public this decision, thus under- 
mining the Chinese Nationalist govern- 
ment in its back-to-the-wall stand on 
Formosa (see “The U.S. Tragedy in For- 
mosa’”’). To take Formosa, the Chinese 
servants of the Kremlin had assembled a 
million tons of wooden shipping around 
the mainland port of Amoy. They were 
ready to attack the island. Target date 
for the invasion: June 15. 

Wrong Time of Day. But the Krem- 
lin (so many of the Western experts 
think) just could not believe that the 
U.S. could be so stupid as to let For- 
mosa fall. They believed the Washing- 
ton statements on Korea, but they sus- 
pected a trap in the bland way the U.S. 
had informed the world that it would 
not help Chiang Kai-shek defend Formosa. 

In mid-June, Joint Chief of Staff Chair- 
man Omar Bradley, Defense Secretary 
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Louis Johnson and Republican Foreign 
Affairs Advisor John Foster Dulles vis- 
ited Tokyo. Douglas MacArthur, who had 
never wavered in the opinion that For- 
mosa must be defended, armed them 
with eloquent and specific facts to be 
taken back to Washington. The Kremlin, 
which knew MacArthur’s position and his 
ability to make compelling sense of it, 
correctly divined that Formosa policy was 
going to be reconsidered in Washington; 
better be careful. 

In such a situation, Korea seemed the 
safer move. If the U.S. let Korea go with- 
out a fight, Formosa, and anything else in 
the East, would be easier. So the Kremlin, 
at the last minute, held up the expedition 
at Amoy and gave the green light to the 
North Korean Communists. 

There is plenty of evidence that the 
bloody-minded professors under the 
Spasski clock miscalculated the time of 
day in the U.S. For 36 hours after Presi- 
dent Truman’s announcement that the 
U.S. would defend Korea, the Soviet press 
and officials were mum. Had they expected 
the U.S. move, they would have instructed 
Jacob Malik, their U.N. delegate, to take 
his seat at the Security Council and veto 
any U.N. action. When the Council con- 
vened, Malik was not there, and the 
U.S. gained the immense advantage of 
U.N. backing. 

This was the Kremlin’s worst blunder 
in years; and last week Western diplomats 
were wondering which of their old ac- 
quaintances in the Soviet Foreign Min- 
istry had been shot as a result. If any did 
go to the basement at Lubianka prison, 
they were unjustly punished. The in- 
scrutable American is a hard man to 
guess, as Wilhelm and Tojo and Hitler 








found out. The Kremlin knows a lot 
about the U.S., but even if it had had a 
spy in the Cabinet of the Joint Chiefs, it 
could not have predicted the U.S. reac- 
tion. Even American observers were 
amazed at the unanimity with which the 
U.S. President and people responded to 
the Korea invasion. 

So the Kremlin lost Formosa; and it 
had an unexpected fight on its hands in 
Korea. While serious, the Kremlin’s mis- 
take was not vital. The U.S.S.R.’s stooges 
might still overrun South Korea, in which 
case the U.S. would lose much new-found 
face in Asia. And if the North Koreans 
were beaten, what? The main elements of 
Communist power would still be intact, 
ready to fight another day. 

The Five Mice. But what day, and 
where? The West’s experts on the Com- 
munist mind try to imagine themselves in 
the Kremlin and look around the world 
from there, trying to see the world through 
Stalin’s cat’s eyes. The main mice in sight: 
Indo-China, Iran, Turkey, Yugoslavia, 
Germany. 

As part of the Korean decision, the U.S. 
has decided to strengthen its help to the 
anti-Communist forces in Indo-China. If 
the U.S. moves fast, Indo-China can be 
saved—unless a Chinese Communist army 
crosses the border. But that would be a 
costly move for the Kremlin to make. 
Indo-Chinese do not like the Chinese, and 
Asians would be horrified at such “imperi- 
alism” by one Asiatic country against 
another. 

Iran is a more tempting mouse. It has a 
lot of oil (which Russia needs), and it is 
militarily helpless. The trouble is, how- 
ever, that Iran’s Communist-led Tudeh 
Party is too weak to win a civil war. If the 
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Survey proves Soup is favorite lunch dish 
of millions... and for mighty good reasons: 





Yes, Soup is a top summer favorite for ; 
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wonder nutrition experts urge jit! It’s 
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Kremlin pounces on Iran, it will have to 
pounce with Russian troops. That means 
risking all-out war with the U.S. and the 
U.N., which (the experts believe) Russia 
definitely does not want—yet. 

Turkey is a tough mouse and an assault 
on it could be made only with Russian 
troops. By many standards Turkey is a 
backward country, but the Turks these 
days have a very simple and clear foreign 
policy: they are determined to fight on 
every goat path in the Taurus Mountains 
and to make the Russians pay & pay for 
every melon patch in Adana and every 
back alley in Erzurum. The Kremlin cal- 
culators will think twice or more before 
they take on a people whom they may 
well regard as Finns with mountains—and 
a people who would probably get all-out 
U.S.-ULN. help. 

As for Yugoslavia, there would certainly 
be more joy in the Kremlin if this sinner 
were bumped off than if 99 other states 
threw themselves under the Soviet paws. 
But Tito grew up in a tough school; he is 
more cat than mouse himself, and it will 
take the Red army itself, not the Balkan 
satellites, to catch him. (Currently, the 
Bulgarian army is mobilized and stamping 
its feet on Tito’s border. If Russian forces 
move in the same direction, the U.S. may 
have another Korea decision to make.) 

Germany is the most toothsome mouse 
of all. On paper, there are enough Com- 
munists in Eastern Germany to start a 
Korea-style civil war. The West's experts 
believe, however, that the West Germans 
could knock the Marx out of the East 
Germans. And if Russia had to intervene 
—well, that would be another invitation 
for all-out atomic war. 

The Russians can take Berlin any time 
they so decide, but there is a good deal of 
evidence that they now believe the U.S. 
will go to war over Berlin. 

Beyond these specific trouble spots, 
Communism has scores of opportunities, 
including the great opportunity of waiting 
for disunion or economic depression in the 
free world. 

Poems to the Moon. The man who will 
decide between these risks and opportuni- 
ties is the Head Calculator, Joseph Vis- 
sarionovich Djugashvili, known affection- 
ately to his mother as “Soso” and less 
affectionately to his contemporaries as 
Stalin. They say that he was born at Gori 
in Georgia on Dec. 21, 1879; that his 
father was a drunken cobbler who beat 
him; that Soso spied for the police on his 
fellow students at the Orthodox seminary 
where he studied to be a priest; and that 
he wrote a lot of poems to the moon when 
he was young.* 

All of this is probably true, but prob- 
ably irrelevant. What is relevant is the 


* Sample: 
And know—who fell like dust on carth’s soil, 
Whoever was fettcred long ago, 
Will rise again past highest summits, 
Uplified by bright wings of hope. 
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Low on Korea 
Also backwards and sideways. 


development of Stalin’s political thought. 
Better than any other Bolshevik he got 
hold of the essential principle of Leninism. 
The principle: anything for the sake of 
absolute power over men, 

Stalin is the No. 1 Communist not 
merely because he has the top job but be- 
cause he himself is in a notably advanced 
stage of Communism; in the language of 
the syphilologist, he might be called a 
tertiary Communist. It is not true, as the 
Trotskyists and Socialists say, that he 
sneaked into power. He got it because he 
deserved it—by the standards deeply im- 
bedded in Communist philosophy. To stay 
in power, Stalin has killed millions of 
men—literally millions—including most 
of his oldest and closest revolutionary 
colleagues. 

Social Notes. A lot of people in Russia 
who should know believe that he also 
killed his second wife. His first wife was a 
not very bright home-town Georgian girl 
whom he divorced after four years. The 
second was Nadezhda Alliluyeva, bright 
and attractive. The story goes that on 
Nov. 7, 1932, the Stalins gave a party 
at the Kremlin. Alliluyeva was all keved 
up because she was about to take her 
final law-school examinations. She was 
talking happily about a new hat and dress 
she had ordered. During the evening, 
Alliluyeva got a bit tight and started 
needling Stalin about a political decision 
he had been postponing. Stalin tried to 
shut her up and she threw an inkstand at 
him. 

Even in Moscow, few parties ever ended 
so quickly. Next night Stalin called 


Vyacheslav Molotov’s wife (she was at a 
party with the Klementy Voroshilovs). 
When Mrs. Molotov got to the Stalin 
apartment, Mrs. Stalin was dead on the 
floor—shot. A pistol was on Stalin’s desk. 
He said that she had killed herself; worry 
over the examination, no doubt. 

The story is told not to hang another 
murder on Stalin; one more would hardly 
affect the balance. The point is that Sta- 
lin’s country is the kind of place where a 
lot of people can believe that the ruler 
killed his own wife, yet nobody can do 
anything about it. 

Since the late ’30s, Stalin has lived with 
a sister of Lazar Kaganovich, an old Bol- 
shevik and member of the Politburo. The 
present Mrs. Stalin keeps very quiet-—and 
presumably minds her manners. 

Over the Czars. Stalin has had heart 
trouble for years, but so far as the West 
knows, he is otherwise in good health for 
a man of 7o. The last outsiders to see 
him were members of the Finnish trade 
delegation which signed a treaty with the 
U.S.S.R. last month. Stalin, dressed in the 
grey uniform of a Soviet marshal, offered 
the Finns cigars, expressing regret that 
they were of Russian make and therefore 
no good, Russia having made cigars such a 
short while. Minister of Trade and Indus- 
try Sakari S. Tuomioja replied that they 
were not the best, but quite good never- 
theless. A longish argument on the subject 
of cigars ensued, into which Premier Urho 
K. Kekkonen entered, saying, “Tuomioja 
defends his opinions faithfully.” Said Sta- 
lin, eyes twinkling, “Like all Finns.” 

Finland knows Stalin too well to be 
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deceived by the twinkling Uncle Joe act. 
Before World War II, the Finns, with a 
stubbornness built on great faith, ably 
defended their tiny democracy alone 
against the Communist legions. They may 
have to do so again, and so may many 
another nation that now shivers uncom- 
fortably in the cold peace. 

Stalin’s Russia can move forward, side- 
ways or backwards. One smart Russian 
move might be an offer of a “general” set- 
tlement in which the Communists would 
move back of the 38th parallel in Korea, 
and the U.S. would recognize Communist 
China and accept Mao Tse-tung’s nomi- 
nee for the United Nations. That would 
be tantamount to handing Asia over to 
Communism. 

Last week there were some signs that 
the Russians were about to show their 
conciliatory, or Uncle Joe, side. In some 
capitals, Russian diplomats turned out in 
force for the first time in several years 
for U.S. Embassy Fourth of July parties. 
They drank American toasts, acted as 
though they wanted to be friends, much 
as they had done during World War II. 

Hearing of this, a French observer re- 
marked that if the Communists become 
conciliatory, it would only be reculer pour 
mieux sauter, which might be very freely 
translated as: “When the cat purrs, it’s 
about to pounce.” 


UNITED NATIONS 
Strength on Double Seven 


James Peck, a blond young man of Man- 
hattan who belongs to “Peacemakers,” 


rushed up to the horseshoe table as the 
Security Council gathered last week at 
Lake Success. He began passing out “Me- 
diation in Korea” leaflets. A guard told 
him to stop. Instead, Peck reached toward 





Acme 
AustTIN, Lie, Sunpe & U.N. Frac: James Peck & U.N. Guarps 


Council President Arne Sunde of Norway, 
with a leaflet outstretched. Said Secretary 
General Trygve Lie sternly 
of here—quietly.” Guards grabbed Peck 
and hustled him away (see cut). 

Even before Peck reached the door, 
Sunde opened the meeting. Peacemaking 
by mediation was no longer possible. Sunde 
set the mood. In measured English, spiced 
with a heavy Scandinavian accent, he 
praised “the stamina and courage of Amer- 
ican boys who hardly dreamed 14 days 
ago that they were to be the first to fight 
for the ideals and principles of the United 
Nations. . . Let us hope that we shall not 
fall too far behind these men in our de- 
termination and in our dedication.” 

Britain’s Sir Gladwyn Jebb and France’s 
Jean Chauvel introduced a joint Anglo- 
French resolution that welcomed “the 
prompt and vigorous support” which the 
world had given U.N.’s earlier Korea ac- 
tions; they urged “a unified command 
under the United States,” and asked the 
U.S. “to designate the commander of such 
forces.” 

Sunde asked if anyone else wanted to 
speak before the vote. There was a long 
silence. Then China’s Tsiang Ting-fu 
spoke, with quiet eloquence, of an an- 
niversary. It was the seventh day of the 
seventh month; he reminded the Council 
that on Double Seven—July 7, 
Japan began its war on China. Said Tsiang: 
“On that occasion, unfortunately, the fire 
was not put out at the start. The League 
of Nations failed to come to the aid of my 
country. It failed to uphold the principles 
of the covenant. I am sure I need not go 
into the consequences of that act of omis- 
sion . . . Fortunately, today, the aggres- 
sion against the Republic of Korea has 
been met with determination by the United 
Nations ... I am convinced that the 
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sacrifices made now will, in the long run, 
save the peoples of the world much heavier 
sacrifices in future years and decades.” 

When Sunde called for a show of hands, 
the resolution passed. Seven voted for 
(Britain, China, Cuba, Ecuador, France, 
Norway, U.S.) and three abstained 
(Egypt, India, Yugoslavia). Russia's seat 
was still vacant. Next day President Tru- 
man designated Douglas MacArthur as 
commander of U.N. forces in Korea. 

The resolution also authorized use of the 
U.N, flag in Korea “concurrently with the 
flags of the various nations participating.” 
After the meeting Trygve Lie presented 
Warren Austin, the U.S. delegate, with 
the very U.N. flag that had flown over 
Ralph Bunche’s mission while he was 
mediating the Palestine war. Lie told 
Austin that he wished Douglas MacArthur 
would fly it over his headquarters until 
there was peace in Korea, Said Lie: “I 
hope it will bring him success.” 


WAR CRIMES 


Humanitarian Principles” 

Of the first 249 U.S. casualties in Korea, 
192 were listed as “missing”—presumably 
captured, Last week Douglas MacArthur 
invoked the Geneva Conventions to pro- 
tect them. He promised to treat all North 
Korean troops and civilians “in accord- 
ance with the humanitarian principles ap- 
plied by and recognized by civilized na- 
tions.” He said he would “expect similar 
treatment” for any citizen of a U.N. 


country “who may at any time be in 
North Korean hands.” 

This week, as U.S. troops advanced over 
ground recaptured from the North Kore- 
ans, they found the bodies of seven U.S. 
soldiers, hands tied behind their backs. 
Each had a bullet in the face. 
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Intruders should be ejected—as quietly as possible. 
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7 Woeful Will, a worrier, was scared of family traveling. 
e “We'll have to take the kids,” said he; “we'll find our 
wits unraveling!’ “Don’t worry, Will,” his wife replied. 
“The Statler’s where we'll go, and they like kids. 
They'll help with ours, and we'll have fun, I know.” 


3 Their dinner at the Statler had the children cheering, 

e too. A special children’s menu, free balloons when they 
were through, and Statler’s famous food sure pleased 
the family—big and small. (They even mixed the 
formula ... and Baby drank it all!) 


They ordered breakfast in their room (and was that 
e breakfast good!). “Why, I’m enjoying this,” said Will. 
“T never thought I would. I'll bet more folks would 
travel with their children, if they knew how easy 


Statler makes it, for the kids—and parents, too!” 
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The Statler welcomed them with joy; their rooms were 
e big and bright; fresh fruit, a present for the kids, was 
greeted with delight. “These Statler beds are swell,” 






said Will, “but forour youngest, maybe...” “Stop worry- 
ing!’ said Mrs, Will. “Here comes the crib for Baby.” 








“T still don’t see,” said Woeful Will, “how we'll get 
4, any fun.” “We'll get a Statler sitter,” 
“and then we'll run to shop a bit, and see a show, and 
we won't need to hurry ... she'll keep the children 
happy, safe and sound. So don’t you worry!” 


said his wife, 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





EUROPE 


“Brooding Animals" 

After consulting their home govern- 
ments, the delegates of six nations met 
again in Paris last week to move the 
Schuman Plan a step nearer reality. West 
Germany and Italy were ready to accept 
the supranational coal-steel authority 
which France’s Jean Monnet had pro- 
posed as “the first foundation of a Euro- 
pean community.” The Benelux group 
still had doubts. 

Monnet listened to the objections with 
the tactful, judicial air of an architect 
aware that he can still learn something 
from other builders. The Dutch, the prin- 
cipal objectors, wanted the governments 
to have more of a check on the new body. 
Said they: “If you try to push govern- 
ments into the corner and ignore them, 
you will find that they turn into a group 
of brooding animals.” But even the Dutch 
wanted to avoid a one-power veto, A like- 
ly solution: only a two-thirds vote of the 
member nations could override Monnet’s 
supranational authority. 

Meanwhile, some British Socialists were 
still sniping away at the Schuman Plan 
(Time, June 26). 

Speaking at Colchester, Britain’s Sec- 
retary for War John Strachey called the 
Schuman Plan “this plot,” and attacked 
the coal-steel authority as “an irresponsi- 
ble international body free from all demo- 
cratic control.” In the House of Com- 
mons, Winston Churchill demanded an 
explanation “of this inflammatory speech. 
Harassed Prime Minister Attlee tried to 
defend Strachey, ended by saying him- 
self that it was “perfectly fair” to say 
the Schuman Plan would put very wide 
powers “into the hands of an irresponsible 
authority.” 

The week ended on a more cheerful 
note: the 17 European countries in the 
Marshall Plan unanimously agreed to set 
up a European Payments Union (TIME, 
June 12). When operating, EPU will make 
their currencies—even  sterling—almost 
fully interchangeable for the first time 
since World War II. Said a pleased Dutch 
delegate: “The whole Schuman Plan could 
not function without EPU. It is the basis 
for our work.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Best Quarter 


Gold and U.S. dollars are bouncing 
back into Britain. Last week Sir Stafford 
Cripps told a happy House of Commons 
that his working dollar reserves for the 
worldwide sterling area were $2.42 bil- 
lion, compared to $1.34 billion just before 
sterling was devalued last September. In 
the second quarter of 1950, Britain had 
a surplus of $180 million; the same quar- 
ter of 1949 ran up a deficit of $632 mil- 
lion. Thanks to $240 million of ECAid 
and $18 million from Canada, British re- 
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A 
JouHN STRACHEY 
Supranational steel? 


serves had climbed $438 million—by far 
the best quarterly gain since the war. 

Britain’s own exports earned only about 
as many dollars as they did before de- 
valuation. But the sterling bloc for which 
London acts as banker did much better: 
U.S. buyers eagerly snapped up its raw 
materials despite rising prices. The rest 
of the gain resulted from 1) fewer dollar 
imports to Britain, 2) larger invisible 
earnings (shipping, insurance, tourists) 
and 3) more gold flowing to Britain from 
South Africa on trade. 


Israe! Shenker 


MARTHA MINNEN 
Supernatural sparrows? 





Cripps, who likes to play Cassandra, 
reminded his hearers that before World 
War II Britain’s dollar assets were around 
$r1o billion. “Reserves,” said Sir Stafford, 
“are still far below the level that is 
necessary to enable us to face with equa- 
nimity all the sudden and _ substantial 
changes in external conditions which may 
take place.” 


BELGIUM 
Not for Burning 


“Why do they call me a witch?” asks 
the beautiful and bewildered accused in 
Playwright Christopher Fry’s The Lady’s 
Not for Burning. “I live alone. . . speak 
French to my poodle [and] have a pea- 
cock which. on Sundays dines with me 
indoors .. .” 

Comely, black-haired Martha Minnen 
kept no peacocks, but she had other ec- 
centricities. To her neighbors in the tiny 
village of Witgoor in the Kempen region 
of Flanders they smacked strongly of 
witchcraft. There were her cats, for in- 
stance. “It’s just beyond belief,” said one 
Witgoor villager, “the number of black 
cats you see around Martha’s house at 
night.” Then there were the sparrows. 
Why should a woman want to give.a 
neighbor's children a nest of baby spar- 
rows? 

As Maria Deckx (rhymes with hex) ex- 
plained to a local judge two weeks ago: 
“T have always been nice to Mrs. Minnen, 
but I didn’t want a lot of birds around 
my house. Your honor, what would you, 
as a judge, do with a bunch of sparrows?” 
Judge Albert Boone solemnly turned to 
his two colleagues on the bench and put 
the question to them, but they could only 
shrug their shoulders in answer. 

If the Shoe Fits. Maria and her 
brother-in-law Victor Deckx were in court 
to answer Martha Minnen’s charges that 
they had slandered her, but Maria re- 
fused to be intimidated. “I believed in 
witches,” she declared to one & all, “and 
I still believe in witches. If the shoe 
fits, too bad.” 

As for Victor Deckx, he had listened 
politely enough when a white-robed monk 
came to the church recently to’ preach a 
mission against the ungodly superstitions 
present in Witgoor; but when it came time 
to pass the plate, Victor had pointedly 
ignored Martha Minnen’s outstretched of- 
fering. Soon afterward Martha’s children 
came home from school complaining that 
no one would play with a witch's kids. 
That was when Martha decided to sue. 

When the trial began in the crenelated, 
moated courthouse of nearby, Turnhout, 
Witgoor’s constable was called to testify. 
He shuddered violently and protested that 
witchcraft was not a policeman’s business. 
Then Judge Boone took a moment to 
clear his throat. In that moment the con- 
stable fled through the doorway to free- 
dom. A court attendant hurried after him, 
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GIULIANO (ON GROUND) & MANHUNTERS 
The movies lured him. 


but there was no sign of the fugitive. 
“Witchery,” murmured the court spec- 
tators. 

“What do you know about this affair?” 
the harassed judge asked another witness, 

Martha’s own sister Emma. “The whole 
parish is full of it,” she answered. “How 
did it begin?” asked the court. “Well,” 
said Emma, “one day Maria had to feed 
her pigs and the ‘witch’ came near the 
pigs’ fodder, so Maria threw the fodder 
into the toilet. Then the witch gave the 
sparrows to the children.” “I deny every- 
thing, everything, everything,” said Mar- 
tha Minnen. 

Time to Think. “In easy cases,” ex- 
plained a local specialist in the law, when 
the evidence was all in, “the judges render 
a decision immediately. In hard cases they 
have to have time to think, This has been 
a hard case.” 

Last week, after a week’s thought, 
Turnhout’s judges decided Martha Min- 
nen was no witch. They awarded her, not 
the $200 damages she had demanded, 
but $80. 


ITALY 
Bandit's End 


All day the wrinkled mother screamed 
denials of her son’s death. “They'll never 
catch him,” she cried, “never!” Next 
morning, when the carabinieri thrust her 
through the throng outside the morgue 
gates to view his body, Maria Giuliano at 
last broke down. “My blood,” she croaked 
hoarsely, “my own blood.” Then, turning 
fiercely towards a bank of news photog- 
raphers, she spat out, “It’s you who've 
brought my son to hell.” 

“If | Win." Like Maria, few Sicilians 
could believe at first that Salvatore Giuli- 
ano was really dead. He had been as 
handsome as a schoolgirl’s dream, as vain 
and indestructible as a god on Olympus. 
For seven years in the mountain fastnesses 
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of Sicily, he had been the king of bandits! 
in a land where every bandit is looked} 


upon as a king. Giuliano had gathered 
about him an army of 600 or more fol- 
lowers. 

Like Robin Hood’s men, his army 
would strike swiftly in small groups— 
kidnaping some  purse-proud landlord 
here, killing a sheriff's man there—and 
fade elusively into mountain caves, vine- 
yards and wheatfields. In seven years 
Giuliano’s men had killed 79 national 
carabinieri, 25 local policemen, 40 civil- 
ians. They had collected more than $1,- 
000,000 in ransoms from 30 kidnapings. 
Like Robin Hood’s men they were said to 
rob only the rich & powerful. Half in 
hero worship and half in fear, the local 
peasants clamped their lips tight and kept 
their faces deadpan when police asked 
questions about Giuliano. 

Giuliano took care to see that his name 
did not rust. When interest in his exploits 
flagged, Giuliano wrote letters to Palermo 
editors. Once he declared war on Italy 
and offered to meet ten government offi- 
cials, one at a time, in mortal combat. 
“Tf I lose, I lose only my life,” he said. 
“If I win, I take over the government.” 
Two years ago Mama Giuliano was ar- 
rested for abetting the bandits. When she 
was later released in a general Holy Year 
amnesty, her son issued a statement to 
the papers thanking all concerned anc 
suggesting an armistice between himself 
and the government. Several times he held 
press conferences in his mountain hideouts 
and permitted grateful photographers to 
spread his handsome features over the 
world’s press. 

Screen Test. Last year, Rome sent 
to Sicily hard-eyed Colonel Ugo Luca, 
a World War ITI Italian intelligence officer. 
With a special task force of 2,000 picked 
men, mostly bachelors, Luca set about 
combing Sicily for his prey. 


Probing the hills and villages, Luca and | 
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his men identified one bandit after an- 
other, painstakingly weaned peasants 
away from their hero worship of Giuliano. 
Some of the bandits surrendered. When 
word got around that Luca treated them 
well, others followed, 76 in all. The cara- 
biniert shot seven more on the hills and 
arrested 157. As the band scattered, some 
of the leaders fled to other lands, but 
the bandit king himself remained in 
Sicily. 

Two months ago, Luca heard that Giul- 
iano was moving down from the hills 
towards the vineyards of the south, The 
colonel ordered all his men in the area 
out of uniform and let it- be known that 
he himself was off to Rome. Then he 
baited a trap for Giuliano’s vanity. He 
sent a troop of carabinieri into the wine 
district camouflaged as a moving picture 
unit. They were ordéred to spread the 
word that they were making a picture 
about bandits. The unit was told to drop 
strong hints that a leading role might be 
available for Giuliano. With no names 
mentioned, a series of return hints from 
Giuliano soon led the “moviemakers” into 
the town of Castelvetrano. 

There one night last week they found 
their man. The carabinieri opened fire. 
Giuliano fled, firing over his shoulder as 
he went, For 15 minutes the chase led on 
through labyrinths of twisted alleys and 
courtyards, Captain Antonio Perenze, 
leader of the carabinieri, hid in a doorway. 
A stalking figure crept up, machine gun 
set. Perenze blasted point-blank. The fig- 
ure whirled, tottered and fell face down, 
a dark red splotch welling up under his 
white shirt. 

A few minutes later Salvatore Giuliano 
lay dead, his upper body shattered by 
bullets. In his pocket was a package of 
mentholated cigarettes, a small flashlight 
and a photograph of himself. 


SPAIN 
Crime Wave 


Not only Spanish custom but municipal 
law prescribes the wearing of shirts, col- 
lars (preferably starched), neckties* and 
jackets on the streets of Madrid, regard- 
less of the weather, Last week, as Madrid 
sweltered under a 98° heat, a new criminal 
stalked the city’s streets, and a new word 
crept into the Spanish vocabulary to de- 
scribe him. 

As rebellious Madrilenos began leaving 
off their neckties and jackets to escape the 
heat, they were promptly labeled pisci- 
nista (from piscina or swimming pool). 
The mayor of Madrid detailed a special 
anti-piscinista squad of police to round 
them up and restore decency. 


* At the beginning of the Spanish revolution in 
1936, according to British Author John Langdon- 
Davies, the proletariat of Barcelona took to 
promenading hatless and tieless along the fash- 
ionable Rambla. In a ringing editorial, the syn- 
dicalist paper, Worker Solidarity, hailed this 
gesture of defiance of bourgeois convention. 
Then Worker Solidarity was faced with a storm 
of protest from the hat and necktie workers’ 
unions, The paper abruptly reversed itself, came 
out for hats and ties on the Rambla. 
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First of the Fine Cars in Value 
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NCE you gun the Fireball heart 
of this gorgeous motorcar and 
see how the hills bow down before 


YOU... 


Once you transmit your travel 
thoughts through the magic of Dyna- 
flow Drive and find them turned 


instantly and smoothly to reality... 


Then you begin to discover how 
much of your will and your wishes 
find response in any model of the 
Buick ROADMASTER. 
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FOUR-WAY FOREFRONT— This rugged front 
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Where your Wi has Us Way 


a 
Not alone in your calls to action, 
however, does this 152-hp Buick 


play genie to your commands, 


The very lines and looks of this 
breath-taking beauty—the fun and 
ease and lift on call here —are 


enough to make a gay mood gayer, 


Its truly broad seats make a sextet 
seem but four. Its handling takes 


little more than a finger-touch. Its 


comfort detailing has the royal 
touch—in every model, ROADMASTER 


is richly regal in its trim, 


Why not try your wishes on this 


willing and most exciting of Buicks? 


Your Buick dealer will be delighted 
to arrange a demonstration of the 
ROADMASTER at your convenience — 
and, of course, without obligation. 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening 


ROADMASTER 





BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 
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THE AMERICAS 


Conversation in the Ballroom 
Swinging through Central America and 
Mexico last week, indefatigable Assistant 
Secretary of State Edward G, Miller. Jr. 
paid the last of his “courtesy calls to all 
of the countries in my new job.” As on 
the four other tours he has made since 
taking charge of U.S. hemisphere relations 
last year, Diplomat Miller handled him- 
self well, impressed a lot of people by his 
straight talk. In Guatemala, Miller de- 
livered some of his most telling lines. 
No Small Talk. U.S.-Guatemalan rela- 
tions have been strained since March, 
when Guatemala’s leftish government 





“Yes, Mr. Miller,” replied Arévalo, 
“there are Communists in my govern- 
ment, but they have little influence. . . I 
have temporized because I want to be 
Guatemala’s first democratic president— 
[but] in any emergency I will eliminate 
Communists from key positions within 
24 hours.” 

Miller thanked the President for Guate- 
mala’s prompt support of U.N. action in 
Korea, but added: “I cannot help but 
lament that an official paper [Diario de 
la Manana] has adopted the Communist 
line on the Korean war.” 

At a press conference later, a reporter— 
referring to Patterson—complained that 
the U.S. had sent Guatemala “an ambas- 


R, C. Macoy 


SECRETARY MILLER (RIGHT) & GUATEMALAN NEWSMEN 
The talk was blunt, not small. 


asked the U.S. to recall Ambassador Rich- 
ard C. Patterson because of his alleged 
“intervention” in Guatemalan affairs 
(Tre, April 17). Miller politely called on 
the Guatemalan Foreign Minister, who 
politely took him for a tour of the Presi- 
dent’s lavish, pea-green palace. Just as 
Miller was inspecting the ornate ballroom, 
President Juan José Arévalo strode in. 

Without waiting for introductions, tall, 
massive Arévalo grasped Miller’s hand 
and welcomed him to Guatemala. If Mil- 
ler expected small talk, he was in for a 
surprise. “Mr. Secretary,” said Arévalo 
bluntly, “Ambassador Patterson conspired 
with my political enemies.” 

“IT don’t know,” replied Miller, “but I 
doubt it very seriously. Ambassador Pat- 
terson was seriously concerned, as any 
good American would be, by the daily 
outflow of anti-American propaganda in 
your official press .. . There are Com- 
munists in your government. . .” 
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sador who speaks not one word of Span- 
ish.” Retorted Puerto Rico-born Miller in 
fluent Spanish: “I can name you seven 
Latin American ambassadors in Washing- 
ton who speak not one word of English.” 

No Banderillas. In Mexico City, a 
good many papers were all set to sink 
their editorial banderilias into the Secre- 
tary’s neck. But Miller won over the press 
in practically no time. He held several 
press conferences, attended the U.S. Em- 
bassy’s Fourth of July party (only slight- 
ly dampened by a torrential rainstorm, 
which caused the Swiss minister to arrive 
barefoot, holding his socks and shoes). To 
celebrate the Fourth, Mexican schoolchil- 
dren put on a special gymnastic show. 
Before he went off for a well-earned holi- 
day on Acapulco’s beaches, Miller paid a 
courtesy call on Mexico’s President, pro- 
nounced Miguel Aleman “simpdtico.” 

A lot of Latin Americans had found 
Eddie Miller simpdtico too. 


PUERTO RICO 
Enlightened Rule 


For years, under U.S. guidance, Puerto 
Ricans have steadily advanced toward 
self-rule, The Organic Act, passed by the 
U.S. Congress in 1917, made Puerto Ri- 
cans U.S. citizens, granted them a bill of 
rights. Three years ago, Congress gave 
Puerto Ricans the right to elect their own 
governor and other key officials; that left 
only the auditor (who handles Puerto 
Rico’s accounts) and the Supreme Court 
judges to be appointed by the President 
of the U.S. 

Last week President Truman signed a 
bill removing even this last limitation on 
Puerto Rican autonomy: auditor and 
judges will henceforth be elected by 
Puerto Ricans. The new bill also author- 
ized Puerto Rico to enact its own con- 
stitution, In a referendum, Puerto Ricans 
will be asked whether they want to ac- 
cept this proposal; if they vote yes, they 
will then elect a constitutional assembly. 
Puerto Rico will remain a U.S. territory; in 
fact, it could not survive without the pro- 
tection of U.S. tariffs and U.S. subsidies. 

Commented the New York Times: 
“Puerto Rico is providing a notable ex- 
ample of enlightened control from a gov- 
erning power. . . As evidence of ‘Ameri- 
can imperialism,’ Puerto Rico will stand 
examination by our harshest critics.” 


CANADA 
Respect Through Strength 


For a few hours last week, a tight feeling 
of crisis hung over Esquimalt naval base 
on Vancouver Island. Wives and sweet- 
hearts gathered for tearful farewells as 
the destroyers Cayuga, Athabaskan and 
Sioux slipped their moorings and headed 
into the straits bound for Pearl Harbor. 
The Canadian government had put them 
at the disposal of General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur for use in the Korean war. 

Across the Dominion, most people 
seemed stolidly unperturbed. With holi- 
day plans or crop prospects to think about, 
Canadians felt far away from Korea. But 
there was calm agreement that the time 
had come at last to stop Red aggression. 
From the quiet reaches of New Brunswick 
came unusually heated words. Said the 
Saint John Times-Globe: “Probably a 
few [atom bombs] dropped now would 
quickly send the North Koreans back 
behind the 38th Parallel.” 

True to form, the Canadian Commu- 
nists stepped up the beat on their peace 
drums. Stopping off to speak in Saskatoon 
on his way to the Calgary Stampede, 
Prime Minister Louis St. Laurent was 
angered by Communist pamphlets. In hot, 
high temper he cried: “We can’t in this 
world expect rights to be respected merely 
because they are rights. We have to have 
strength to enforce respect. You don’t get 
peace by talking about it.” 
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Added resale value in luxurious 
worsted wool or nylon interiors 
with crackproof, scuffproof 


Dura-fab trim, Quiet, steady going in an all- 


welded, single-unit Monobilt 
body-and-frame* with exclu- 
sive recessed floor. 
















Marvelously smooth power 
from the only engine precisely 


Low upkeep costs and longer car balanced as a unit 


life, due to extra-sturdy con- 
struction that protects against 


road shock and strain 
Hudson's traditionally brilliant 


performance with oversized, 
high-compression engine. 


Unusual security from the only 
hydraulic brokes with a 
reserve mechonicol system on 


some pedol. 
Increased economy and longer 


Exceptional protection with ‘Like-new" performance over engine life from the industry's 
box-section steel girders com- thousonds of extra miles only pinned-in-position piston 
pletely surrounding the passen- because Hudson uses more rings. 

ger compartment—a Hudson costly metal alloys. 

exclusive 


Minimum wear and repair over 
long engine life because of 
chrome-alloy engine block 
toughest in the industry! 


Hudson’s styling and beauty will be like new” 
for years to come...and these sturdiness fea- 
tures keep Hudsons “‘like new” in action, too! 


TTUAT you see above only high-spots the 
Wetess line-up of sturdiness features that 
keep Hudson young in looks and in action. 
We invite you to visit your Hudson dealer 
and discover for yourself the important 
advantages Hudson offers in addition to 
these long-life features. Hudson's recessed 
floor (“step-down” design) results in true 
streamlining, magnificent beauty. It pro- 
vides the most room in any automobile at 
any price! It brings you the best and safest 
ride ever known! 





Won't you see and drive the car that stays 
young—the car with so many important 
advantages that it is among the leaders MOST ROOM ota .BEST RIDE e .- SAFEST ! 
in resale value, coast to coast, as shown by 
Official Used Car Guide Books! 
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The picnic that couldn’t help happening 


Picnics come two ways. The ones you just sit around and 


dream about. And the ones that actually blossom out and 


happen on a fine summer day—like a patch of buttercups. 


Some folks have the habit of happiness. They think 
nothing at all of pitching in and deviling some eggs, 
making a raft of sandwiches, frosting a big cake and 
lighting out for the nearest piney woods at the drop of a hat 
It’s nice to take your fun where you find it. But sometimes 
it’s not so easy if you've got Tomorrow on your mind. 
If you want to get real pleasure out of living there’s 
nothing like the secure knowledge that you have 


Prudential protection. And that it’s busy on the job 


day after day—working out the future for you and yours. 


It’s great to take it easy on a lazy afternoon and know 


that you haven't got a thing in the world to worry about. 


Except perhaps that salt shaker you tipped over into the 


potato salad. Or that fleecy white cloud up there. 
* * * 


In a lot of homes today, the present is happier because the 
juture is secure. The Prudential gives you a choice of 
roads to future security and a map to take you there. 

Ask any Prudential representative 


to show you the way. 
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It may well turn out to 
be one of the best 


decisions you ever made. 
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PEOPLE 


The Working Class 


Relaxed in a wooden armchair at Chart- 
well, his 300-acre Kentish estate, Win- 
ston Churchill chewed his ubiquitous 
cigar and watched his tractors at work, 
while Anthony Eden, No. 2 man of His 
Majesty’s Loyal Opposition, carefully ar- 
ranged his well-tailored frame on the grass 
beside his host (see cut). 

From the No. 1 Communist of the 
U.S., William Z. Foster, and some asso- 
ciates came a birthday posy for old Party 
Matriarch Mother (Ella Reeve) Bloor. 
“Your 88th birthday,” they reminded her, 
“sees 850 million in the world who have 
moved away from the bloody way of 
imperialism.” 

To make assurance doubly sure, pos- 
terity-minded Robert R. (“Bertie”) Me- 
Cormick, publisher of “the world’s great- 
est newspaper,” immolated select portions 
of his own prose (Freedom of the Press, 
What Is a Newspaper) inside the corner- 
stone of his Chicago Tribune’s new radio 
station building on Michigan Avenue. 

In Rome, Boxer-turned-Cinemactor 
Buddy (Jacob Jr.) Baer, hulking (6 ft. 
64 in.) brother of ex-Heavyweight Champ 
Max Baer, came out second best in a tus- 
sle with the King of Beasts. Passing by a 
lion’s cage on the set of M-G-M’'s Quo 
Vadis, Buddy scarcely had time to duck 
when a big paw shot through the bars, 
ripped his shirt from shoulder to waist, 
clawed an inch-deep gash in his left arm. 

Tennis Player Gertrude (“Gorgeous 
Gussie”) Moran, whose lengthy pigtails 
have become almost as famous as her lace 
panties, shocked her admirers by appear- 








Associated Press 
Georce VI & QUEEN ELIZABETH 
Misguided? 
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ernational 


Winston CHURCHILL & ANTHONY EDEN 
Relaxed. 


ing at the London airport with a “sort of 
an overgrown urchin cut.” Explained Gus- 
sie: “They were getting on my nerves. I 
got up this morning and there was my hair 
down the back of my neck. So I got out 
my scissors and snipped it off.” 


The Lucky Ones 


To express his gratitude for Marshall 
Plan aid, a Cretan mountaineer named 
Estakios Protopapadakis sent a present 
to Harry Truman: a silky-haired, two- 
year-old mountain goat named Kri Kri. 
“Kri Kri doesn’t smell too strong,” Proto- 
papadakis assured the President, “and he 
won't butt you.” 

From Hollywood, where he is work- 
ing on a movie called Mr. Imperium, 
Basso Ezio (Some Enchanted Evening) 
Pinza, 58, announced that his second 
wife, Doris, 31, is expecting a third child 
in December. 

Among the winners of this year’s Hora- 
tio Alger awards (presented by the Amer- 
ican Schools & Colleges Association): 
Hotelman Conrad Hilton (who started 
out with a five-room adobe hacienda); 
Alexander Harris (who rose from a pol- 
isher of cigarette-lighters to president of 
the Ronson Art Metal Works, Inc.); 
Thomas E. Courtney (from $6-a-week 
car washer to president of the $14 million 
Northern Illinois Corp.). 

Two days after he was divorced by 
highstrung Cinemactress Bette Davis, 42. 
William Grant Sherry, 35, announced that 
he would marry Marion Richards, 23, 
nursemaid to his and Bette’s three-year- 
old daughter Barbara. Said Sherry: “Mar- 
ion is a very spiritually impressive girl.” 

For /svestia, the Communist house or- 
gan which has often belabored him for 
“groveling before the West,” Soviet Com- 
poser Dmitri Shostakovich obligingly 
picked his own “rogue’s gallery of war- 
mongers’: Novelists John (Grapes of 
Wrath) Steinbeck and oldtime Socialist 


Upton Sinclair; France’s Existentialist 
Jean-Paul Sartre, ex-Communists André 
Malraux and André Gide. First place 
went to Steinbeck, who “jumped from 
the camp of progress and love of human- 
ity into the camp of frantic reaction, 
barbarism and cannibalism.” 


The Common Touch 

By trading in their 1948 Daimler, a 
present from the R.A.F., Britain’s Prin- 
cess Elizabeth and Prince Philip were 
able to buy a Rolls Royce, the first of a 
new line called the Phantom IV. Cost: 
about $18,000, 

Two months after the French National 
Assembly repealed the Royal Family Ex- 
ile Law, the Comte de Paris, 42, pre- 
tender to the nonexistent throne of France, 
saw his beloved Paris for the first time in 
25 years. As he motored up to Royalist 
headquarters on the Rue de Constantine, 
a small, stouthearted band of the faithful 
cried: “Vive le roi!” Said the Comte: “I 
am happier than it is possible to be.”’ 

From Geneva, where he is still waiting 
to be called to his throne, Belgium’s 
King Leopold announced that his second 
wife, the Princess de Rethy, is expecting 
a baby (her second) early next year. 

“Who on earth advised the Queen to 
wear the outfit she had for the Somerset- 
Thynne wedding?” asked the London Sun- 
day Pictorial, after a long, horrified look 
at a news picture of King George and 
Queen Elizabeth (see cut). “The Queen 
is a delightful personality. On most of 
her public appearances, she is superbly 
dressed . . . Yet, [in this case]. . . the 
hat is too large, too heavy and too droop- 
ing. . . The skimpy cape is both broaden- 
ing and shortening. The dark edging makes 
the dress look like a dressing gown with 
the sash undone ... All in all, a mis- 
guided effort that will not enhance our 
growing reputation as a fashion-conscious 
nation...” 
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Wins Top Afghan Award 
at Cleveland Dog Show 


Handler Nate Levine poses Champion 
Talacavia’s Tandar after the Afghan 
Hound won the best-of-breed award at 
the Western Reserve Kennel Club Dog 
Show. Levine says, ““This makes the 
eighth best-of-breed award Tandar’s 
won. That’s championship performance 
for you. It proves that good food and 
good grooming tell the winning story at 
dog shows. And Tandar certainly knows 
what I mean by good food—Dash! 
Dash Dog Food is fortified with liver— 
and that’s a difference that counts!” 
Start your dog on Dash today! 


Armour and Company 


Finest Flight To 
Latin America 


Havana, Panama and South America 
are just a few pleasant hours away on 
Braniff’s El Conquistador. As the giant 
DC-6 wings southward, you will enjoy the 
ultimate in travel luxury—big, cloud- 
soft berths, air-conditioned cabins, conti- 
nental cocktail service. Time- 

saving express flights with 
fewer stops. 





For complete information 
see your Travel Agent or 
your Braniff office, located 
in principal cities through- 
out the Americas. 
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Wurlitzer for St. Peter's 


In Rome last week, Holy Year pilgrims 
visiting St. Peter’s were startled to hear 
organ music grumbling up through grat- 
ings in the marble floor. One awed pilgrim 
exclaimed: “It comes right from the tomb 
of St. Peter.” 

The pilgrim’s guess was-close: the mu- 
sic came from the upper grottoes of the 
Vatican, just above the site where Roman 
Catholic historians believe St. Peter was 
buried. It issued from a brand new Wur- 
litzer electronic organ—the first to be 
installed in St. Peter’s. 

It had taken the Congregation of Rites 
a long time to make up its mind to the 
innovation. There was, said one Vatican 
official, a “psychological aversion to elec- 
tric organs because they are so often used 
for jazz music.” 

Philadelphia’s Dennis Cardinal Dough- 
erty had been the persuader. Two years 
ago he presented the Pope with a Wur- 
litzer for his Cappella Matilda, one of the 
small chapels in the pontifical apartments. 
When the Pope seemed pleased with it, 
the Congregation of Rites voted to “tol- 
erate” one in St. Peter’s. After the new 
organ’s debut, most of the Congregation 
seemed tolerably pleased too. 


Tanglewood of the South 

High atop Tennessee’s Cumberland 
Ridge, on the 10,000-acre campus of 
Sewanee’s University of the South, cool 
breezes carried the sounds of chamber 
music over the nearby countryside. From 
the windows of five fraternity houses 
came the practice sounds of 40 “serious 
students” from 15 states and Canada, 


happily scrubbing and scratching on as- 
signments set by their teachers. 





Episcopal Sewanee and Nashville’s Pea- 
body College were having their first Cum- 
berland Forest Festival: a kind of Tangle- 
wood of the South, directed by lean, 
sandy, U.S. Symphonist Roy Harris. The 
festival highlight: a mid-century survey 
of 20th Century music. 

In Sewanee’s All Saints’ Chapel last 
week, a capacity crowd of 600 heard the 
second concert in the festival’s survey. 
The audience was lulled into false secu- 
rity with some Haydn and Mozart quar- 
tets, then given the business: Walter 
Piston’s new (1949) piano quintet, with 
Harris’ wife Johana (“Lady Jo”) at the 
piano. Written in modern idiom, with 
awkward, angular intervals, grating’ har- 
monies and jolting semi-jazz rhythms, it 
left its listeners bewildered and politely 
awed. When it was over, the audience 
stood up (applause in the chapel was 
ruled out) to show its reverent appreci- 
ation, 

Before the eight-week festival is over, 
audiences will hear works of Bela Bartok, 
William Schuman, Samuel Barber, Peter 
Mennin, Arnold Schoenberg, Paul Hinde- 
mith and Composer Harris himself. Said 
he: “I’m not worried about people liking 
contemporary music; all I want is for 
them to get acquainted with it.” People 
who don’t get acquainted this summer 
will have another chance next year. 


Big Little Girl 

“Little Esther” Jones is only 14; but 
she is a big girl (137 lbs.) with a big voice 
and a following that may set other coffee- 
colored coloraturas such as Lena Horne 
and Dinah Washington looking over their 
shoulders. One of Little Esther’s records, 
Double Crossing Blues, has been among 
the ten bestselling “race” records for 22 


Kile Studios 


Roy & JOHANA Harris 
A jolt. 
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“HOLD ME TIGHT, DADDY?!” 


ou’RE safe, Betty ... Daddy's strong arms would never 
let you tumble! 

Protection against loss due to accidents in business calls for 
the services of a strong, progressive insurance organization, 
Find out about Hardware Mutuals workmen's compensation 
insurance—and, incidentally, compare the /ow net cost with 
what you're paying now! 

Well known is Hardware Mutuals reputation for working 
sympathetically w ith injured employes to help them get well. 
They appreciate our prompt claims payments. In addition, 
our Loss Prevention Department is doing a consistent job 


of helping policyholders eliminate the causes of accidents. 
And consider this, too. Hardware Mutuals policy back of 
the polic y represents many other clear-cut benefits—such as 
carefully trained representatives, and fast, friendly, nation- 
wide, day-and-night service. Dividends returned to policy- 
holders now total more than $88,500,000! 

It's easy to find out more about Hardware Mutuals work- 
men’s compensation insurance without obligation! 
Phone Western Union's Operator 25 for the name and address 
of your Hardware Mutuals representative. You'll find him 
friendly and anxious to Ae/p you. Get in touch with him today! 


insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


, Hardware Mutuals 


9. U.S. FAT. OFF 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
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Discover how easy it is to ‘‘go places’’ 
—with Rand MSNally 


i) 





A young American discovers the thrill 
Of traveling in the early 19th century 


Helping you to “go places” is an important part of our business. 

Whether you travel by train, plane, ship, or bus, the ticket you buy, the 
timetable you use, the travel folder you enjoy were quite likely produced 
by Rand M€Nally. 
Making these essential printed materials for America’s carriers is exacting 
work. Tickets must be precise, timetables correct, information accurate. 
We have developed unique facilities for this specialized production dur- 
ing nearly a century of serving the transportation industry. 


In discovering how to “go places’? nearly every one, at one time or 
another, turns to Rand M€Nally. Our maps, atlases, and globes help the 
motorist, the arm-chair traveler, the business man. Our bank publications 
and Christmas Club systems aid the banker. Boys and girls find pleasure 
and inspiration in the picture and story books we publish for them— 
are guided in their education by our maps and textbooks. As a source of 
information about people and places, Rand MNally is helpful to all who 
would keep in step and stride with this changing world. 


There’s always a discovery for you—with Rand M¢Nally 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS . PRINTERS . 
CHICAGO * NEW YORK « 


MAP MAKERS 
SAN FRANCISCO «¢ WASHINGTON 


ESTABLISHED 1856 





weeks; two others, Cupid’s Boogie and 
Mistrustin’ Blues, have been up in the big 
time more than a month. 

In Omaha, where she was in the midst 
| of a cross-country tour last week, a happy 
doorman at the Dreamland Ballroom nod- 
| ded close to 1,000 frenzied Little Esther 
fans through the door—several hundred 
more than fire regulations call for. Dressed 
in demure organdy, roly-poly Little Es- 
ther herself had to step over a circle of 
backstage crapshooters to get onstage. 
Once there, she flashed a big gold tooth 
into the spotlight. Bandleader Johnny 
Otis laid down a fat and winsome chord, 
and Little Esther cut her big, warm, bil- 
lowing voice adrift on a blues. 

When her aim was a bit wide of a note. 
she just bobbed around until she Jit on 
one she liked. By the time she had glided 
and wavered through some of her biggést 
hits, the crowd had gone happily mad. 








John 8. Koffend 
“LittLe EsTHER” 
A shiver. 





Said one frothing listener, shaking his 
head: “That isn’t a vibrato she’s got, 
it’s a shiver.” 

Born in Texas, Little Esther Jones nev- 
er had a singing lesson in her life. She got 
her start last summer at an amateur night 
in a Los Angeles nightclub. Bandleader 
Otis, who was part owner of the club, 
signed her on the spot. Now he gives her 
half of every profit dollar plus record 
royalties. 

On tour, Little Esther travels in a bus 
named for her with an entourage: her 
mother, a tutor (required by California 
law) to give her two hours’ schooling a 
day, a manager and the eight kinetic 
members of the Johnny Otis band. 

“I like to sing all right,” says Little 
Esther. “But sometimes I get mad. I 
don't know why, I just get mad. I want 
to see my daddy down in Texas. And I 
want a vacation too.” 
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—G) f=) 4 WAY DOWN 


An awful lot of people seem to want to get 
to Brooklyn. Getting there is lots easier, 
lots more comfortable, now that 
Battery-to-Brooklyn ‘Tunnel under the East 


the new 


River has been completed. 

Better, specifically, because this tunnel 
has the very last word in engineered ven- 
tilation... the smells-good, tastes-good, 
feels-good kind. 

If this sounds slightly partial to our Stur- 
tevant Division, who did the job, we hasten 


to record the revealing fact that Sturtevant 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 





CORPORATION® @* 


HERE THE AIR’S WONDERFUL 


also furnished the equipment to ventilate the 
Holland, Lincoln and Queens-Midtown Tunnels. 

One good tunnel deserves another! 

For those interested in figures, 666,000,000 
cubic feet of fresh air is pumped into this 
tunnel every hour. 

For those interested in meanings, this job is 
evidence of the kind of confidence engineers have 
learned to place in all Westinghouse products. 
In elevators, for instance, or in as widely dif- 
ferent but equally critical application as the 


lighting of airports . . . or electric blankets! 


“PITTSBURGH es PA, 





For a cool, comfortable vacation, pack your 
bag with Arrow’s lightweight champs! 

COOL Arrow Shirts—your favorite 
Arrows in “ventilated” fabrics! The air comes 
in (and out) on the steamiest days. $3.65. The 
smart, new Arrow tie above, $1.50. 

COOL Arrow Sports Shirts—lightweight 
cotton and rayon fabrics, in a wide range of 
colors. Short or long sleeves. $3.65 up. 

COOL Arrow Sport Knits—just the 
ticket for sports and beach wear! A wealth of 
new styles! $1.25—$3.95. And note this: ALL 
these shirts are WASHABLE! See them! 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. Makers of Shirts, 
Ties, Sports Shirts, Underwear, Handkerchiefs. 





Be cool! Be comfortable! Be colorful ! 
ARROWS Leuwsenr Comes’ 








Lightweight? Look! You 
can almost see through it! 
This means cool, cool com- 
fort in sweltering weather. 








MEDICINE 





Breaking the News 


Should a patient be told that he has 
cancer? Doctors are still arguing the 
point. In the current Surgery, Dr. William 
D. Kelly of the University of Minnesota 
Medital School and Dr. Stanley R. Frie- 
sen Of the University of Kansas report 
that most patients prefer to hear the 
bad news. 

Drs. Kelly & Friesen questioned 200 
people, roo of whom had cancer. Of the 
100 cancerous patients, 85 said that they 
knew it already; 15 said that they hadn't 
known about it. Of the roo, 89 said that 
they preferred to know, 6 wished they had 
not been told, 5 were undecided. Asked 


Change of Life 


The menopause (also called climacter- 
ic, but commonly known as change of 
life) is an experience every woman goes 


through, if she lives long enough. In the | 


U.S. about 13 million women between 40 
and 55 are now experiencing, or about to 
begin, the menopause. Men go through a 
change of life too, but usually in their late 
50s and 6os, and the experience is more 
emotional than physical. However, men 
sometimes have ° “typical menopausal 
symptoms like loss of energy, assorted 
aches and pains, even the famous hot 
flash.” 

These familiar facts and some interest- 





Associated Press 


AvuTHoR GILpatric & WIFE 
Most of them want to know. 


whether everybody with cancer should be 
told, 73 of the 100 said yes. 

Of the 100 people who were not known 
to have cancer, 82 wanted to be told if 
they developed the disease, 14 did not 
want to be told, 4 were uncertain. 

Sw & 

In Santa Barbara, Calif. last week, Mrs. 
Maude Louise Gilpatric, 52, wife of Au- 
thor John Guy (“Mr. Glencannon’”’) Gil- 
patric, found out from her doctor that she 
had a breast tumor. The Gilpatrics had 
been married for 30 years, and friends said 
they were an unusually devoted couple. 

Author Gilpatric, whose long series of 
Saturday. Evening Post short stories 
about the walrus-mustached, Scotch- 
drinking Mr. Glencannon have enter- 
tained U.S. readers for more than two 
decades, learned from the doctor that the 
tumor was malignant. Then, police said 
he got out a .32-caliber pistol, shot and 
killed her, then killed himself. 
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ing new observations about the meno- 
pause are included in a new book, You'll 
Live Through It (Harper: $2.50), by Se- 
attle’s Dr. Miriam Lincoln. Greying Dr. 
Lincoln, who is 50 herself, attacks many 
old wives’ tales about the menopause. 

A Woman's Machinery. Change of life 
means that a woman is through with her 
childbearing days, but not necessarily her 
sexual life. In fact, says Dr. Lincoln, 
with the fear of pregnancy removed, 
many women relax completely and really 
enjoy sex for the first time in the’> lives. 

A Stendhal character once said of wom- 
en that “there's always something out of 
order in their machinery.” Dr. Lincoln 
disagrees. A woman’s life, she says, is 
roughly divided into three parts: child- 
hood, womanhood and the years during 
and after the menopause. This final phase 
is not caused by any breakdown in a wom- 
an’s machinery, says Dr. Lincoln; it is 
merely a part of the natural process of 
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SHE CRUISES 
SERENELY 
AT 60 M. P. H. 


SERENE, SOFT RIDING! 


Boulevards or cobblestones are all the same to the front coil 
springs of this easy-riding, economical family size car. 


HILLMAN 77inoe 


A Product of the Rootes Group 


Rootes Motors Inc., 505 Park Avenue, New York 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, California 
Sales and Service across U. $. A. and Canada 


NOT TOO BIG...NOT TOO SMALL...JUST RIGHT 








INTO N'(0) OST O) DINO) De 


means value! 


Tere are many reasons why dollar-wise 


travelers prefer the Hotel New Yorker 
HOTEL the greater convenience, service, 


NEW YORKER facilities. And our continuing program 


of novolescence makes it a better 
Frank L. Andrews, President mT AS A, 


34th St. at 8th Ave., New York, N.Y buy every day! 


*Novolescence —a word coined to describe our $2,000,000 improvement 
program; new decor, new furniture, new value 








that the hormone- 
secreting ovaries are getting tired. 

Typical symptoms of the menopause, 
which usually lasts from one to three 
years for the average woman, are listed 
by Dr. Lincoln: 

Loss of energy “without apparent rea- 
son”; hot flashes,* with or without chill- 
ing or sweating; vasomotor (blood vessel) 
instability, causing occasional dizziness, 
numbness, faintness and heart palpita- 
tion; headaches; mild digestive disor- 
ders; vague temporary aches & pains; 
insomnia; nervousness and moodiness. 

The Whole Business. Until 20 years 
ago, a woman going through the climac- 
teric suffered these symptoms as best she 
could. Today synthetic hormone shots or 
hormone pills can reduce the discomfort 
to a point close to zero. Author Lincoln is 
careful to point out that most women 














Dr. Miriam LINCOLN 
Many of them relax. 


don’t need synthetic hormone treatments. 
The hormones, she writes, may be danger- 
ous and sometimes produce unpleasant 
“side effects” such as “sore full breasts 

. dull aching or a kind of premenstrual 
congestion in the lower abdomen.” 

When her menopause begins, a woman 
usually menstruates irregularly, and even 
tually not at all. Says Dr. Lincoln briskly 
“T have never seen any woman who wasn't 
delighted to be quit of the whole business 
of menstruation and childbearing by the 
time she came to the menopause.” For the 
average woman, Author Lincoln declares 
“the change of life is most emphatically 
not the end of sex...” 


Also called hot flush. Dr. Lincoln notes th 
the best description of this s 
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a wave of heat sweeps up from the 
feet to the crown of my head, I get 
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It’s New York Central’s system-wide PACEMAKER 
merchandising service—saving a day on the way! 


Growing! Growing! Growing! Barely four years 
ago, Pacemaker less-than-carload service began 
with one fast overnight run between New York 
and Buffalo. Now it links all cities on New 
York Central ...and most smaller points, too, 
through closely co-ordinated high-speed 
freight trains and highway transportation. 


For Modern Merchandisers. Pacemaker service 
is tailored to fit today’s small-inventory, high- 
turnover merchandising. It lets you supply 
outlets throughout the New York Central area 
«swiftly, dependably, in any weather...from 
fewer main distribution points. That means 
big savings in overhead for you. 


If You Distribute Anywhere, in this area —p> 
or throughout the nation, find out about Pace- 
maker freight. Your local freight agent will 


The Smooth Water Level Route 
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put you in touch with New York Central's 
nearest Freight Traffic Representative... who 
can help you take full advantage of this day- 
saving merchandise service. It’s a premium 
service at regular LCL rates that include free 
pick-up and delivery at most points. 








MEN OVER 25 
WHOSE HAIR IS 
GETTING THIN- 
GROOM IT WITH 


KREML 








If you’re feeling self-conscious about 
your hair getting thin on top or 
receding at the temples, don’t call 
attention to your thin hair by plas- 
tering it down with greasy, sticky 
products which leave an unsightly, 
dirt-trapping, shiny film on the scalp, 
Now’s the time to graduate to Kreml 
Hair Tonic! 

Kreml is different from any dressing 
you've ever used, It never looks greasy 
or sticky—never plasters hair down, 
Instead, Kreml is especially blended 
to make your hair look naturally well- 
groomed—to make hair look thicker 
—like more than you've got. Also 
unsurpassed to remove dandruff flakes 
and to give sleepy scalps a delightful 
‘wake-up tingle.’ So change to Kreml! 







Like to try Kreml? 
After your next haircut 
ask your borber for 
the Krem! application. 


IMPORTANT: Don't fall to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 


base. It will never y your hair as so 
many cream and liquid shampoos 
which contain drying detergents do. 
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EDUCATION 





Safe in the Wide World 


What becomes of Princeton men after 
they leave Old Nassau? According to a 
traditional Princeton song, they are “safe 
now in the wide, wide world.” Last week, 
as the graduate of 1934 and 1940 scanned 
his newly published class reports, it ap- 
peared that the song had it about right. 

According to the reports, his income is 
now apt to be around $8,000 a year. He is 
pretty sure to be married (93% for ’34, 
85% for 40), and has 1.7 and 1.6 children 
respectively. The average Princeton man 
is a Protestant, most likely an Episcopa- 
lian. He drinks moderately, plays golf 
enthusiastically and votes Republican. 
The class of '34 said that Gone With the 
Wind and War and Peace are its favorite 
novels; the class of ’40 voted for War and 
Peace and Gone With the Wind. Favorite 
poem of both: Kipling’s /f (perennial 
favorite of Princeton seniors). 

So far, neither class has produced a 
single famous man, and almost no authors, 
artists or composers. The average Prince- 
tonian seems to be a sound and solid gen- 
tleman who reports that, on the whole, he 
is quite happy. 


Ho Hum 


There have been many lists of the best 
books—the ten best, the 100 best, etc. 
What about a list of the ten most boring? 
Editor Fon W. Boardman Jr. of Pleasures 
of Publishing, a Columbia University 
Press trade letter, thought it might be fun 
to make one. He polled several hundred 
U.S. librarians, editors, authors, review- 
ers and schoolteachers, asking them to 
send him a list of the ten classics that 
have bored most people most. Last week 
Boardman announced the results. 

The ten that led all the rest: Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Melville’s Moby Dick, 
Milton’s Paradise Lost, Spenser’s Faerie 
Queene, Boswell’s Life of Samuel John- 
son, Richardson’s Pamela, Eliot’s Silas 
Merner, Scott’s Ivanhoe, Cervantes’ Don 
Quixote, Goethe’s Faust. , 

All in all, Boardman’s readers listed 

27 boring classics—including the Old 
Testament. The consensus was that the 
most boring author was George Eliot. The 
author with the most titles listed (17): 
William Shakespeare. 


How to Be Respectable 

Two years ago a British wit named Ste- 
phen Potter published a little book called 
The Theory and Practice of Gamesman- 
ship (Time, Sept. 6, 1948)—a_ waggish 
study of how to win games “without actu- 
ally cheating.” Last week, in School and 
Society, a U.S. dean did much the same 
thing for “Academic Respectability’— 
how to attain it without actually knowing 
how to teach. If members of the profes- 
sion will only follow a few simple rules, 
writes Dean H. T. Morse of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota’s General College, such 
respectability is assured, 


The first thing, says the dean. is to 
ditch class discussion and stick to the lec- 
ture method. This places the professor 
right off in a position of advantage and 
makes it unnecessary for him to answer 
questions, “It helps, too, if you avoid the 
practice of organizing your lectures,” for 
this will give the impression that “yours is 
the brilliant, untrammeled mind of genius. 

“You should have, of course, a few 
notes [and] these should preferably be 
citations to little-known reference works 
of a highly technical or abstruse nature.” 
It is also wise to require students to read 
books and articles that are in short sup- 
ply “or not even available at the college 
library.” thus providing “a splendid op- 


Bonham Cross—Minnecpolis Stor Tribune 
MInNEsotTa’s Morse 
Avoid questions, cite abstrusely. 





portunity for you to make deprecating 
remarks about the provincialism and 
superficiality of the library and its lack of 
service to real scholars.”” Furthermore, a 
professor can do wonders for his prestige 
by occasionally pointing out “that the 
general educational level has fallen off 
lamentably since the days when you were 
a student... 

“One useful device for adding to one’s 
own status is to cut down the stature of 
your colleagues . . . and one most effec- 
tive way to [do this] is to affect shocked 
surprise when a student cites another in- 
structor. Just raise your eyebrows and 
say, with the proper emphasis, ‘Did Pro- 
fessor Jones say that?’ It is more devas- 
tating if you do not make any other com- 
ment, even if you could think of one.” 

Morse’s deadpan conclusion: in addi- 
tion to insuring respectability, following 
these general rules is often enough to 
guarantee a man a lifetime career in the 
rank of instructor or even, perhaps, assist- 
ant professor. 
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With Kodachrome Film 


in your miniature camera 


you get this 


Double { sium 


finished and mounted as color slides without extra charge 


made to order... in 
the reasonably priced 3X size shown here, or in larger or smaller sizes 
‘ 


Fe rales . , 
Your “picrure wortp” suddenly blossoms out in 




















glorious color when you use Kodachrome Film... 
in any miniature camera with f/6.3 lens or 
better. It’s easy to use—and you reach new 


heights in enjoyment of your pictures. 


Fine equipment for less money... 
And now Kodak has produced an ultramodern 
miniature camera with f/4.5 Lumenized lens 
selling at the remarkably low price of $29.95, 
including Federal Tax. Ask your dealer to show 
you the sensational new Kodak Pony 828 
Camera. With it—and Kodaslide Projector, 
Model 1A, at $29.50—you're well-equipped 
to start your Kodachrome career . . . Inspect 
these, and other Kodak miniatures wend 
projectors ... all fine instruments at 
( sensible prices. 

EastMAN Kopak CoMPANY 

Rochester 4, N. Y. 


Kodak 


TRADE-MARK 














As cars ride over every kind of road, engineers 
with super-sensitive instruments keep probing 
for vibration points that build up noise, figuring 
out ways to eliminate it, 







Welded into a single, solid all-steel unit, crowned 
and braced by Turret Top, Body by Fisher is 
built for quiet riding from the ground up. 


1 ky to quict travel 


In rooms where it's quiet enough to hear 
your heart beat, GM men never stop study- 
ing basic materials and individual parts, 
seeking always to deaden noise. 


The peace that lulls your baby to sleep in a General Motors car 
came from a long war against discomforts. 


Decades ago, the first closed bodies calmed wind and weather. Later, 
No-Draft Ventilation added final soothing touches. 


A restful hush began to fall as Knee-Action smothered road rumble. Balancing and 
cushioning soaked up engine vibration. Bracing and insulation shushed body resonance. 
And the search for eve still goes on and on. 


For throughout research, engineering and production, GM specialists keep working to make 

these things better—trying to still the last tremor to the last decibel. It’s the kind of steady search 

that makes the GM key your key to greater value in all ways, as you can easily find out. 

Just ask any dealer in GM cars for a sample of GM quict, comfort, performance and all-round quality. 
He'll be glad to demonstrate whenever you're ready. 
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CHEVROLET - PONTIAC « OLDSMOBILE + BUICK + CADILLAC « BODY BY FISHER «+ GMC TRUCK & COACH 


Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening over the ABC Network, coast to coaat, 
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Sa & and Victoria Vat” 
The Medal SCOTCH of the World 
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No prouder tradition in 
Scottish history than the story of the 
Clans... their colorful tartans worn in glory 
through the years. Traditional, too, is 

Dewar’s White Label and Victoria 
Vat, forever and always a wee bit 0’ 


Scotland in a bottle! 


for distinguished service 











White Label 
Medal Scotch for more 
than 80 years 


Victoria Vat 


“None Finer” 
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The famous White-and-Red 
Tartan of Clan Menzies 
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Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 
| IMPORTED 
Copyright Schenley Import Corp., N.Y. L™ 
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The Corcoron Gallery of Art 


’ 


With the help of Canada, Mexico and King George V1. 


Cavalcade 


Last week Washington’s Corcoran Gal- 
lery opened the liveliest art show the cap- 
ital had seen in many a month. Its big, 
rambling “American Procession: 1492- 
1900” filled twelve galleries and six cor- 
ridors, and was as exciting and various as 
the history it recounted. Moreover, there 
wasn’t a painting that the average sum- 
mer visitor couldn’t grasp at first blink. 

For eight months, 15 Corcoran staff 
members had scoured the U.S., made ex- 
peditions to Canada, Mexico and Europe 
to round up paintings, prints and Ameri- 
cana. In Paris they uncovered a 1775 mez- 
zotint of A Society of Patriotic Ladies at 
Edenton, N.C. emptying their tea caddies 
in protest against George III’s unwelcome 
taxes. From Canada’s National Gallery 
came Benjamin West’s enormous, detailed 








ART 


Death of Wolfe, on loan for the first time. 
The Mexican National Museum of His- 
tory contributed scenes from the Mexican 
War, and from his private collection King 
George VI sent a print of a naval engage- 
ment on Lake Champlain. 

The Corcoran’s procession began majes- 
tically with Sebastiano del Piombo’s Ren- 
aissance portrait of Columbus, ended with 
realistic turn-of-the-century studies of 
New York’s lower East Side. Along the 
way there were pictures of battles and his- 
toric meetings done in the grand style. 

When gallerygoers got tired of pomp & 
circumstance, they could relax with many 
a pleasant glimpse of U.S. manners, e.g., 
Edwin Elmer’s A Lady of Baptist Corner, 








Ashfield, Mass., or a visiting Russian wa- 
tercolorist’s impressions of early 19th 
Century Night Life in Philadelphia (some 
young fops and a floozy gathered around 
an oyster barrel). 

Besides gleanings for the curious, there 
was some good art: early genre studies by 
Winslow Homer, William Glackens’ mov- 
ing paintings of the Spanish-American 
War, and Thomas Eakins’ The Agnew 
Clinic, 1889, a2 monumental study of an 
operation in an early hospital. There was 
even a small painting by the great French 
impressionist, Edgar Degas, of 19th Cen- 
tury Cotton Merchants. But the show’s 
main appeal was to the ordinary American 
with a warm heart and a taste for a good 
story. It was a good bet that by the time 
the Corcoran closed its big cavalcade in 
December, Americans trooping to see the 
show would break all attendance records. 








The Corcoran Gallery of Art 


“A SocteTy or Patriotic Lapres at Epenton, N.C.”, Eakins’ “THE AcNew CLINIC, 1389” 
Nothing that a summer visitor couldn't grasp at first blink. 
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Thad ke, 
“I made the hotel reservations — | bought my 


American Express Travelers Cheques .. . and yet 
I keep thinking I’ve forgotten something!” 





Smart travelers always remember to carry American Express Travelers 
Cheques . . . for they’re not only the most widely accepted cheques in the 
world—spendable in more than a million places .. . but if they're lost or 
stolen you get a quick refund, And they're so simple to use: You merely 


sign them when you buy them and again when you spend them. 


Specify American Express Travelers Cheques at BANKS, Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Only 75¢ per $100. 


CONVENIENT AS CASH—100% SAFE 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


| MOST WIDELY ACCEPTED CHEQUES IN THE WORLD! 


et x 





ACTORS’. FACES 
...Ray Bolger 





Ray Bolger, famous dancer and star of the Broadway musical hit,“ Where’s Charley?” 


Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But Ray Bolger finds this remarkable new shaving cream 
helps keep his face youthfully soft and good-looking! 


Actors, more than any other group of men, 
must look their young, healthy best at all 
times. But removing heavy stage make-up 
leaves actors’ faces extra-sensitive. This means 
painful discomfort during shaving and can 
even lead to wrinkled, old-looking skin. 

To help actors—and other men with sensi- 
tive skin—maintain a young and healthy 
appearance, The J. B. Williams Company has 
added an amazing new substance to Williams 
Shaving Cream. This new ingredient, Extract 
of Lanolin, helps protect the face against 
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excessive dryness and daily blade scrape. 

Now —every time you shave with the New 
Williams Shaving Cream—you give your face 
the benefit of Extract of Lanolin, which helps 
preserve the youthful qualities of the skin. 
If your position calls for a well-groomed look 
from morning till night, or if your face is 
sensitive to the sharp cutting edge of your 
razor, you'll want to start using the New 
Williams Shaving Cream right away. Same 
tube—same carton—but now containing won- 
derful new “Extract of Lanolin!” 














SCIENCE 


Johnson Grass, Alas 


Nature struck back again—this time at 
weed-killing 2,4-D. Last week the De- 
partment of Agriculture glumly admitted 
that Johnson grass is showing signs of 
making itself immune to 2,4-D. 

Johnson grass, originally and recklessly 
introduced as a forage crop, is a pest in 
much of the South, especially in cane 
fields. Its perennial rootstocks can be 
clawed up through cultivation, but the 
pesky seeds keep blowing into cultivated 
fields from a distance. 

In theory, 2,.4-D is supposed to kill 
only broad-leaved plants, not grasses, but 
Department of Agriculture men at Houma, 
La. found that when the potent chemical 
was applied directly to the soil surface, it 
prevented the sprouting of nearly all John- 
son grass seedlings. 

There might have been more rejoicing 
if the experts had not remembered the 
sad case of DDT, whose use has developed 
in many places new breeds of resistant in- 
sects. Forewarned by this disturbing ex- 
perience, they gathered seed from some 
of the hardy Johnson grass survivors and 
tried the effect of 2,4-D on the second 
generation. It was just as they feared. 
Twice as many grass seedlings poked 
through the soil and twice as many grew 
to full, pestiferous maturity. 

Agriculture is now investigating reports 
that ragweed, the terror of hayfever vic- 
tims, is also developing a taste for 2,4-D. 
“Chemical weed control,” a spokesman 
concluded wearily, “is another field in 
which agricultural science must always 
look for something new.” 


Martians? Maybe 


Serious students of Mars, says French 
Astronomer Gérard de Vaucouleurs (in a 
new book, The Planet Mars; Macmillan, 
$2), wish that laymen—and some astron- 
omers—didn't spend so much time debat- 
ing the “canals” of Mars. Do the canals 
exist, and if so, were they built by intelli- 
gent Martians? “This great quarrel about 
the canals,” says De Vaucouleurs, “has 
brought much discredit upon the study of 
the planet.” It would be better, he thinks, 
to forget the canals and the Martians for a 
while and concentrate on studying Mars 
objectively with science’s brand-new in- 
struments and methods. 

Dust & Végetation. In layman's lan- 
guage, De Vaucouleurs tells about the new, 
highly sensitive spectrographs, thermo- 
couples, etc., which have recently yielded 
an astonishing amount of information 
about Mars’s atmosphere, climate and to- 
pography. Most experts agree, he says, 
that the planet’s great light-orange areas 
are covered with fine dust, probably con- 
taining silicon compounds like the soils 
of the earth. 

In the thin atmosphere, which contains 
a little carbon dioxide (necessary to life as 
earthlings know it), float three kinds of 
cloud. Near the surface are yellow clouds 
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lave never Known a man to leave 


too much life insurance. 
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A statement of interest to every man who seeks true security for his family 





KARSH, OTTAWA 


A NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL POLICYHOLDER, Mr. Sammons started his life insurance program with this 
company twenty-three years ago. 


by EDWARD C. SAMMONS 


President, The United States National 
Bank of Portland (Oregon) 


. URING my 38 years of banking, 
I have been a close observer of 

personal estates, large and small. 

““Many have had this in common: 
too much of some one item, Too many 
insecure bonds, or too many specula- 
tive stocks, or too much unimproved 
real estate. Usually too much debt. 

“But never has there been too much 
life insurance...seldom was there 
enough. The heirs often had to make 
serious sacrifices to meet death taxes 
and other expenses in settling the estate. 

“I believe life insurance today is one 
of the few methods by which the aver- 
age man can build an estate, It is also 
an ideal way to preserve the other 
holdings of the estate. No one can 
have too much life insurance.” 


HOW LONG SINCE YOU REVIEWED YOUR 


LIFE INSURANCE PROGRAM? 


IRTHS, deaths, taxes, changing needs 
affect protection plans. Life insurance 
programs need review every two years. 
Your Northwestern Mutual agent is 
trained to give sound, understanding advice. 
The company he represents is one of the six 
largest. It has over 90 years’ experience. 
Moreover, Northwestern Mutual offers so 
many advantages, including low net cost, that 
no company excels it in that happy relation- 
ship—old customers coming back for more. 


4ie NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 2 Lesurance Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Which is really Linda Darnell ? 


" “ 
STARRING IN DARRYL F. ZANUCK’S PRODUCTION No Way Out A 20th CENTURY-FOX PICTURE 


(See onswer below, 
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only wide-gap Auto-Lite Resistor 





Spark Plugs give 


SMOOTHER PERFORMANCE 





DOUBLE LIFE and GREATER 


GAS SAVINGS 


— a reason why car owners are replacing worn-out 
spark plugs with new Auto-Lite Resistor Spark Plugs. They 
know they'll get smoother performance—money-saving gas 
economy—improved starting in extreme cold weather. They'll 
get the Built-in Resistor that doubles spark plug life and 
reduces interference with radio and TV reception. 

Those who know spark plugs install the new Auto-Lite 
Resistor Spark Plugs when replacements are needed. And 
those who know movie stars pick the girl at the right as 
gorgeous Linda Darnell, star of Darryl F. Zanuck’s production, 
“No Way Out.” At left is lovely Marley Patteson of Bronx- 
ville, N.Y. Remember, you're always right with Auto-Lite. 





Auto-Lite Spark Plugs 





2 


Patented U.S.A. 


Cut-away view shows the 10,000 ohm 
Resistor which permits wider initial gap 
settings and makes these advantages 
possible. Double life under equal 
conditions as compared to spark 
plugs without the built-in Resistor. 


y 


The Auto-Lite Resistor Spark Plugs are the newest addition to the 
complete line of Standard, Transport, Aviation, Marine, Resistor 
and Model spark plugs—ignition engineered by Auto-Lite. 
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(probably airborne dust). Higher up, at 
about six miles, is a thin violet layer, 
perhaps of much finer dust. Higher still 
at six to 19 miles, float blue clouds 
which astronomers believe may be made 
of minute ice crystals, like cirrus clouds 
on earth, 

The brilliant white patches that form in 
winter on the polar regions of Mars are 
believed to be ice crystals, probably hoar 
frost. The layer is very thin and may not 
even cover the surface completely. When 
the ice melts as the sunlight gets stronger 
a dark fringe is left around its receding 
edge. This is believed to be moist soil. 
Simultaneously, the dark patches between 
the icecap and the Martian equator grow 
darker progressively, the color change ad- 
vancing in a sort of wave at about 28 
miles a day. The darkening is believed to 
be a seasonal change of some sort (per- 
haps the growth of vegetation) caused by 
moisture from the melting icecap carried 
to lower latitudes by the wind. 

Illusions & Mysteries. With careful 
objectivity, De Vaucouleurs gives these 
facts about Mars and many more, but in 
spite of his good resolutions, he cannot 
resist discussing the canals either. Some 
skilled observers, he says, see the straight, 
criss-crossing canals in great profusion, 
looking just as if they were leading irri- 
gation water from the icecaps toward the 
Martian equator. Others see no canals, 
and claim that they are mere optical illu- 
sions caused by too much peering at a 
hazy, jiggling object that, even in ‘the 
finest telescopes, looks no bigger than the 
moon. Photographs do not settle the ques- 
tion. During the long exposures needed, 
Mars moves about too much to show such 
fine details.* An in-between school holds 
that “canals” exist, but that they are 
actually small dots or patches arranged 
in straight lines. 

Summing up the arguments of both 
factions, De Vaucouleurs concludes that 
“there is something remarkable on Mars 
... Which calls for the most energetic 
research ... Mars remains the only planet 
whose phenomena cannot easily be inter- 
preted by the sole use of the physical 
and chemical laws applied to inorganic 
matter.” 

Perhaps, he admits, the fascinating 
mysteries of Mars, its seasonal changes 
(suggesting the growth of vegetation) 
and its geometrically regular details (sug- 
gesting intelligent designers and builders) 
will be explained away by further research 
—and with them all life on Mars. But per- 
haps not. “We [have not] demonstrated,” 
De Vaucouleurs says hopefully, “that life 
could not adapt itself to the known con- 
ditions of dryness, temperature, atmos- 
pheric pressure and atmospheric compo- 
sition [on Mars]—after all not so very 
different from our own.” 
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Photography may do better 











telescope takes motion pictures of Mars at the 
next favorable apposition, in 1956, The 200-in 
mirror gathers so much light that it can take a 
snapshot of Mars in a very brief ¢ \ 
continuous strip of such pictures sho catch 

at instants when its image is not being 
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Crack 1000-mile sprinters get special diet 


Racing over the Alleghenies, past busy 
factories, quict farms, sleck diesel loco- 
motives nightly speed the famous St. 
Louisan between New York and St. 
Louis—1050 miles in approximately 20 
hours. And these sprinters are seldom 
shut down between runs. One reason 
for the speed and endurance of diesels 


like these is a special “training diet” of 


RPM DELO Oils that cures ring-sticking 
and wear troubles. RPM DELO Oils en- 
able diesels to run more than a half 
million miles without overhaul. They 
keep contaminants harmlessly dis- 
persed, resist oxidation, prevent corro- 
sion and foaming... cut maintenance 
costs for heavy-duty engines through- 


out American industry. 


From the laboratories of 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Subsidiaries: THE CALIFORNIA OIL COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF TEXAS 
THE CALIFORNIA COMPANY + STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF BRITISH COLUMBIA LIMITED 
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“Ive found out -..lusually shy away from the word 


*great,’ but ‘America’s great ale’ fits 

Carling’s on every count. There’s a 

special brightness and character of fla- 

t4eeeeeeeesseesceesoess vor in Carling’s Red Cap Ale that suits 
me right down to the ground." 


Have you ee an 
GRANTLAND RICE 


e 
found out ? “Dean of American Sportswriters” 


North American Newspaper Alliance, Inc. 





..» how Carling’s Red Cap 
Ale differs from any other 
ale or beer you ever tasted? 
The flavor is brighter, clear- 
er, more refreshing—and 
just one taste of Carling’s 
will prove it. 


CARLING'S 
7 ONLE 


Brewing Corporation of America 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Headline of the Week 
In the New York Times: 


SWISS UNRUFFLED 
BY KOREA CONFLICT 


No Phony Heroics 

Thrown into the war with as little 
warning as the G.I.s themselves, U.S. cor- 
respondents in Korea last week had their 
own tough job to do. Three correspond- 
ents had already been wounded,* another 
had been cut off behind Communist lines, 
and several had narrowly escaped ambush. 
Communications were meager and inade- 
quate, the fighting chaotic and confusing. 
To the credit of most of the newsmen, 





Acme 


CORRESPONDENT BIGART 
The story was straight but chaotic. 


they told the story straight, without pho- 
ny heroics or false optimism; to the credit 
of General MacArthur's press officers, the 
story went back home to the U.S. the 
way it was written. 

The press had swarmed into Japan and 
Korea like homing bees. The Tokyo Press 
Club was operating a hotbed dormitory, 
as press reinforcements poured in from 
the U.S. and thé Far East, en route to 
Korea, In Korea itself, correspondents 
were doing business on a catch-as-catch- 
can basis. Three early arrivalsk—Tom 
Lambert of the Associated Press, Keyes 
Beech of the Chicago Daily News and 
Gordon Walker of the Christian Science 
Monitor—took over a three-room frame 
house in Taejon, near U.S. Army head- 
quarters, Their privacy was soon invaded 


* United Press's Jack James, struck by a shell 
fragment in the foot; the New York Times's 
Burton Crane, Trme’s Frank Gibney (Time, 
July 10). 
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by later arrivals who posted a sign: Ko- 
REAN KORRESPONDENTS CLUB, Before long, 
the club was equipped with iced beer, a 
poker game, and two grumbling Korean 
houseboys, and had begun to acquire the 
homey look of the pressroom in a police 
station. 

Three-Minute Men. Every day an 
open-topped jeep, packed with corre- 
spondents, made the run from the club to 
the front. News was easy to find, but hard 
to get out. There was still only one tele- 
phone line to Japan. Since Army calls had 
priority over news, the dispatches were 
frequently well behind the actual fighting. 
When the phone was busiest, each report- 
er was rationed to three minutes, 
with a big story had to file it in “takes” 
(some editors printed fragments of sto- 
ries, with apologies to readers), or thumb 
a plane ride to Japan and file the story 
in one piece. 

In such confusion, writing was under- 
standably spotty. A.P.’s Lambert sent a 
terse, convincing eyewitness account of 
unequal battle: “An American stood up, 
the long bazooka at his shoulder. He 
blasted away, but the shells fell short. . . 
The tanks laughed at [us] with machine 
guns.” But he also wrote perhaps the most 
implausible battlefield quote of the war: 
“As the first rocket let go with a swishing 
hiss, a soldier with his face crushed in the 
dirt muttered, ‘Judas, everyone's getting 
up on these modern techniques.’ 

Old Hands. Such seasoned war corre- 
spondents as the New York Herald Trib- 
une’s Homer Bigart and the United 
Press’s Bob Miller, who arrived in the 
second wave, quickly proved that their 
hands had not lost their skill, 

Bigart, who won a Pulitzer Prize for his 
World War II reporting (Tre, Aug. 27, 
1945), pulled no punches: “[1I] never saw 
anything like the bitterness and bewilder- 
ment displayed by the men at the front 
yesterday when they received their orders 
to withdraw [from Chonan]. . . It was a 
galling humiliation . . . To break contact 
with the enemy and achieve an orderly 
retreat is difficult, even for troops highly 
trained . . . These troops were not highly 
trained. They had been living the com- 
paratively soft life of occupation troops 
in Japan. Less than 10 per cent of them 
had previous combat experience . . . 


The U.P.’s Miller, who was wounded at | 


Verdun in World War II, also minced no 
words in reporting the battle of Chonan: 
“Until then, the war for most of [the 
young G.I.s] was a lark. But under rifle 
fire and mortar shells, they fled with fear 
and panic (i 


How Odd of Todd 


When Michael Todd’s raw and raucous 
Peep Show opened on Broadway a fort- 
night ago (Time, July 10), Critic John 
Chapman of the New York Daily News 
wrote a balanced review, praising the 
show’s pretty girls but deploring Todd's 
vulgarity. His verdict: an embarrassingly 
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great 
when you 
drink it 
straight” 
(served chilled 
with 

lemon peel) 


RENFIELD IMPORTERS LTD., NEW YORK 
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Shut The Window 
On Heat, Dirt, Noise-- 





With A New Frigidaire 
Window Air Conditioner! 


Right at your window sill, even 
the hottest, dustiest weather changes 
to cool, clean comfort—when you 
have a new Frigidaire Window Air 
Conditioner. 

You'll be surprised to learn how 
quickly and easily you can have 
this compact window model in any 
room of your home —or your office. 
It cools, filters, dehumidifies, cir- 
culates air—adding fresh air in 
amount you select. You'll like its 
smart Raymond Loewy styling and 
the quiet, fast-cooling action of its 
amazingly thrifty Meter-Miser. 
Same refrigerating unit used in 
Frigidaire Refrigerators, the Meter- 
Miser is warranted for 5 years. 


You Cant Match A 


FRIGIDAIRE 
ea 


Frigidaire also makes large-capacity central system air conditioners. 
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Look for your Frigidaire Dealer’s name in 
the Yellow Pages of your phone book. Or 
write Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, O. In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont. 








For summer comfort in gen- 
eral offices, stores, showrooms, 
factories, the answer is this 
larger Frigidaire Self-Con- 
tained Air Conditioner. It’s 
compact, quickly installed 
singly or in multiple. Ideal 
for homes, connected to a fur- 
nace or installed independ- 
ently. 3 and 5 ton capacities. 














dirty show. To Critic Chapman's annoy- 
ance, thick-skinned Producer Todd called 
up to thank him for a good box-office 
notice, 

Last week, in a second column, Chap- 
man tried again to set Todd straight. “In 
my first-night notice,” he wrote, “I had 
called Peep Show an old-fashioned stag 
smoker and I said I was embarrassed be- 
cause I had a lady with me. . . I did say 
the girls were numerous and beautiful, 
the costumes were far from numerous, 
scenery was lavish. . . But I was frankly 
relieved when my wife and Vassar daugh- 
ter. . . went home at the intermission. 

“A few days before the opening... 
Mike wanted to tell me about his revue 
but I would not let him, it being [my] 
firm policy to know as little as possible 
before the opening performance. Sp‘Todd 
and I chatted about stage humor St he 
told of his own high principles . . . So I 





N.Y. Daily News 
Critic CHAPMAN 
Doubly embarrassed. 


went to Peep Show ... There came a 
sketch—a strip-tease number. . . It was 
in the lowest possible taste. [There was 
also] an old burlesque number involving 
a girl who could twirl her breasts... 1 
felt sorry for the lovely young ladies of 
the company. . « 

“T still don’t know who is the sucker— 
Todd or his public . . . All I can report 
is that Peep Show made me feel cheap— 
and if this piece is another good box- 
office notice I shall feel cheaper still.” 


Lend-Lease 

Reading the ultra-Tory London Daily 
Mail last week, Londoners chuckled at a 
sprightly story by a reporter who wanted 
to buy a bicycle and found himself snarled 
in the paper work of Laborite bureaucra- 
cy. The headline was of a familiar pattern: 
ONE GREEN BIKE AND LOTS OF RED TAPE. 
But to Mail readers, the byline was un- 
familiar: “By Mark Ethridge Jr.” It was 
the foreign debut of the 26-year-old son 
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To find a city larger or smaller than Grand Rapids is 
easy. To find a city that so successfully blends big city 
advantages with small city charm and stability is an- 
other matter. 

With 180,000 people within its corporate limits 
and 325,000 within its retail trading area, Grand 
Rapids is the largest city of Outstate Michigan. It is 
big enough to include hundreds of diversified indus- 
tries. It has stores and shops of metropolitan quality, 
outstanding hotels, and one of America’s finest civic 
auditoriums. It is a highly favored convention city 
and, though furniture manufacturing is only one of 
its many industries, it is recognized as “the Furniture 
Capital of America.” 

But Grand Rapids is small enough to be without 
slums or organized crime. It is not too big for spacious 
lawns. It is small enough that every resident is within 
easy driving distance of countless fishing, hunting 
and picnic spots. 

The important thing about Grand Rapids is not 
the number of people but the &ind of people. Grand 
Rapids citizens take pride in their city and in their 
work. They are industrious and thrifty. In percentage 
of home ownership Grand Rapids ranks among the 
top three cities in the “over 150,000” group. The 
good citizenship of Grand Rapids men and women 
is suggested by some of the city’s institutions — the 


*Sheding on mop shows territory 
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Symphony Orchestra, the Civic Theater, the Schubert 
Club, the St. Cecelia Society, the Art Gallery, the 
Furniture Museum. There are three colleges — Cal- 
vin, Aquinas and Grand Rapids Junior College. 
For business, for industry, for cultural eet 
. as a place to live and work and raise a family .. 
Grand Rapids is hard to beat. 


Check “Vhese AAduantages of 
Outstate Michigan 


%& Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 

* In the Great Market Center of America 

% Wide Range of Manufacturing Parts, Materials and Supplies 

%* Many Basic Materials Right at Hand 
% No State Income Tax % Unlimited Fresh Water Supply 
% Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 
%& Dependable Electric Service at Fair Rates 
* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 


%& Woods and Lakes That Have Made This a 
Foremost Vacation Area 
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Here’s dry-developed 
print-making at its quickest, 
thriftiest best 





Dry-developed; 
no washing, 
no drying 


Denser, sharper 
lines on pure white 
backgrounds 


Permanent; 
will not fade 
even in sunlight 


een all 


Black, bive, 
red or sepia lines 
on paper or cloth 


No negative 
needed; prints - 


from original ~~ 


WRITE 
FOR 
SAMPLES 


Test DRIPRINT in your own shop, 
office, field work. Write on your 
company letterhead for stock 
samples, sent without obligation. 
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DRIPRINT 


Sharper, ready-to-use prints are yours 
in seconds this better Dietzgen way 


Hours are saved where every minute counts 
when you use DRIPRINT direct positive prints. 
No washing is required, no drying, no negative 
either, since DRIPRINTs are made direct from your 
translucent original into uniformly dense black, 
blue or red lines on snowy white backgrounds. 
So both time and cost are saved. 

DRIPRINTs take pen, pencil or watercolor 
equally well. Print lines may be removed with 
DRIPRINT eradicator fluid. So priprRinTs are ideal 
for making notations, alterations, additions. But 
DRIPRINT lines are fade-proof in strong light, oil, 
perspiration. And pDRIPRINT paper is tough, fights 
repeated folding, rough use. 

These are only a few reasons why DRIPRINT 
grows steadily in favor with engineers, architects, 
contractors, manufacturers. More and more 
print users now insist on DRIPRINT, especially 
among those already familiar with the amazing 
advantages of ammonia-developed reproduction. 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO., Chicago + New York + San 


Francisco * New Orleans « Los Angeles « Pittsburgh » Washington 
Philadelphia *« Milwaukee * Deolers in All Principal Cities. 


DIETZGEN 


Drafting, Surveying and Print-Making 


Materials, Instruments and Equipment 
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of the publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal and Times. 

A Princeton graduate, Mark Jr. has 
never worked for his father’s newspapers. 
He broke in on the Washington Post. 
For the last 24 years, he has been a re- 
porter and then a music and drama critic 
for the Winston-Salem, N.C. Journal. 
Six months ago, Publisher Ethridge de- 
cided that his son ought to “cram as 
much experience into his skull” as it 
would hold. He persuaded Viscount Roth- 
ermere, publisher of the Daily Mail, to 
try an experiment in lend-lease. In return 
for Rothermere’s hiring Mark Jr. on 
a temporary basis, Publisher Ethridge 
agreed to hire a Daily Mailman. As of 
last week, Lord Rothermere had not yet 
picked his man, so Trader Ethridge still 
had the best of the bargain. 


Why Bertie! 


The Gump family have been galumph- 
ing along in their daily comic strip for 
over 30 years, They first appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune. Chinless, blow-hard 
Andy Gump, his long-suffering, last-word- 
ing wife Min, and their billionaire Uncle 
Bim became as familiar to millions of 
newspaper readers as the neighbors, and 
Andy’s anguished cry for help (“O, 
Min!”) was a byword of the "30s. When a 
minor character called Mary Gold was 
heartlessly killed off (the first U.S. comic- 
strip figure to die), thousands of readers 
protested. 

The Gumps were conceived, named 
(after a favorite family expression, 
“Don’t be a gump”’) and lovingly nursed 
by the late Captain Joseph M. Patterson. 
publisher of the New York Daily News 
and president of the Tribune-News syndi- 
cate. For turning out the immensely pop- 
ular strip, the syndicate paid Cartoonist 
Sidney Smith a record $150,000 a year. 
The Gumps survived Smith’s death in 
1935 (Cartoonist Gus Edson has drawn it 
ever since) and Patterson’s in 1946, but 
their following slipped and a number of 
newspapers dropped the strip. 

Last month the Chicago Tribune evict- 
ed The Gumps from their original home. 
To replace them, Publisher Bertie Mc- 
Cormick, who mortally hates and fears 
the British, last week was running a comic 
strip from London's Sunday Graphic. The 
newcomer: Artist Wilham Timym’s Cae- 
sar, the wordless adventures of a dog of 
dubious paternity. 


Dream Street, Shanghai 

From 1917° until the day after Pearl 
Harbor, John Benjamin Powell edited and 
published a courageous, respected Shang- 
ha: newsmagazine called the China Week- 
ly Review. Clapped into prison by the 
Japanese, J.B. suffered starvation and 
gangrene that hastened his death (Tre, 
March 10, 1947). Behind him, Powell left 
a son to carry on. Last week, in a Com- 
munist Shanghai that was virtually de- 
serted by Americans, 31-year-old John 
William Powell was still publishing the 
Review. Old J.B., who called no man mas- 
ter, would have been surprised and 
shocked at its subservient tone. Son Bill 
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Ya-ton 6'/4-foot pick-up—%4-ton and |-ton 8-foot pick-ups are also available 


First trucks with thrifty automatic overdrive! 


_ Studebaker has been first to score with 
a real advance in truck engineering! 

Studebaker's thrift-assuring automatic over- 
drive is available at extra cost in the half ton 
and three-quarter ton Studebaker trucks. 

This Studebaker automatic overdrive transmis- 
sion starts paying its way right away in extra mile- 
age per gallon—and, what's more, it lengthens 
engine life. Engine revolutions are reduced about 


tially on all your hauling costs with any of the 
rugged, reliable new Studebaker trucks. 

A Studebaker Econ-o-miser or Power-Plus en- 
gine, exactly right in torque and horsepower, 
comes through with superb, low-cost performance 
for you mile after mile. Get the convincing proof. 
Stop in and see a nearby Studebaker dealer now. 


one-third — without affecting road speed! 
Automatic overdrive or not, you save substan- 


Noted for low-cost operation 





Hefty loads or small, there's a 
Studebaker truck just right for hun- 
dreds of different hauling require- 
ments. Husky, handsome, powerful 
Studebaker trucks in }4 ton, 34 ton, 
1 ton, 144 ton and 2 ton models. 


Low cab floor—cab steps fully en- 
closed! Cab doors open wide—have 
automatic “hold open" stops—close 
securely on tight-gripping rotary 
latches. Cab door windows have 
built-in ventilating wings. 


Two foot-regulated floor ventilators 
let fresh air stream in and circulate 
freely throughout the cab. Wide 
cab seat has a restful Adjusto-Air 
cushion. Big windshield and win- 
dows assure exceptional visibility. 


Father-and-son teams and other 
trustworthy craftsmen build wear- 
resisting ruggedness into all Stude- 
baker trucks. The result is real 
protection against costly repairs. 
@ Studebaker, South Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A; 





ELEBRATION 
CREAM 


FINE ; : 
ARTS 3 COGNAC 
Vaudon Diy : #OHN XSHAW & 
Gn iB} NUYENS 


} Criple See 





THE CANADA DRY COLLECTION of finest wines and liquors. 


Canada Dry has combed the world for the finest. And here they are. 





Whichever label you choose, you are picking the best. 


JOHNNIE WALKER BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY—RED LABEL—BLACK LABEL—BOTH 86.8 PROOF @ PASSPORT PUERTO RICAN RUM—86 PROOF @ PEDRO DOMECQ 

FUNDADOR BRANDY—86 PROOF e@ FINE ARTS DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN—100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS—90 PROOF @ POWER'S IRISH WHISKEY—7 YEARS 

OLD, POT STILL, 86 PROOF @ EXSHAW COGNAC—84 PROOF @ STREGA LIQUEUR—85 PROOF e |. V.C. CALIFORNIA SPARKLING WINE—CHAMPAGNE BULK PROCESS 
*NUYENS CREME DE MENTHE—60 PROOF @ “NUYENS CREME DE CACAO—60 PROOF @ “NUYENS TRIPLE SEC— 80 PROOF @ “PRODUCTS OF U.S.A 
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had become an outright apologist for 
Communism. 

Born in Shanghai and educated (like his 
father) at the Missouri School of Journal- 
ism, young Powell worked for the Office of 
War Information in China during World 
War II. In 1945, as editorial regent for 
his ailing father, Bill soon recaptured the 
Review’s old readers among the U.S., Brit- 
ish and English-speaking Chinese commu- 
nities, who were glad to see the weekly 
revived. But young Powell moved sharply 
left from his father’s position as an inde- 
pendent critic of both the Nationalists 
and the Communists. After Red troops 
finally took Shanghai in 1949, the Review 
hailed the city’s “liberation,” lavishly 
praised “the new democracy,” and began 
demanding Formosa’s “liberation” from 
Chiang Kai-shek’s “henchmen.” The Re- 
view’s version’ of life in the U.S. became a 





J. B. Powety & Son 
The regent went left. 


red-and-pink patchwork quilt, sewn to- 
gether from such dependably left-wing 
sources as the speeches of Howard Fast 
and George Seldes’ news letter Jn Fact. 
Wrote the Review: “The United States, 
in the eyes of the Chinese people, has 
become the symbol of world reaction.” 

Even the Review's traditional English 
lessons for Chinese readers have become 
party-line jabberwocky. One recent issue 
analyzed the sentence: “Pa may be a 
thoughtful union man in the shop, but 
when he picks up a magazine, he likes to 
study the ads for new cars.” The Review 
explained that “Pa” was slang for “fa- 
ther.” Then it added: “This sentence por- 
trays the average American as shortsight- 
ed politically . . . He does not want to be 
informed, he wants merely to escape into 
a dream world in his leisure hours.”” With 
Editor Powell’s homeland now fighting his 
friends in Korea, old J.B.’s admirers wait- 
ed to see if son Bill would escape from his 
own dream world. 
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Electric Adding-Subtract- 
ing Machine. Other electric 
and band-operated models with 
. waried totallin, capacities — 
t IS from $125, plus applicable 
r taxes. As little as $12.50 down 

+ «+18 months to pay. 


Smart new 
Examine a Burroughs on appearance. You see func- 
Bu rroughs tional styling, pleasing colors, non-glare keyboard. 


° That's the way a modern business tool should look. 
Adding Test it for speed, construction, operating ease. Your 

= fingers on the square keys tell you of a new, swift 

Mac ine sureness of touch . . . of a solidity that spells long, 


useful life. That’s the way a modern business tool 


for speed should feel. 


Look over this Burroughs for every feature you 


*»ACCuracy think today’s adding machine should have. You'll 


see that Burroughs has it at its best . . . that on 


+.Case of every point of comparison, you'll do better with 
Operation 


a Burroughs. 


Company at Ease 
Reports are always read 
on time act this firm, K 
Burroughs on every desk 
takes care of chat. 





Homework is Less Work 
Office work at home is eased 
with office efficiency at home. 
Save midnight oil with a 
curacy is a lifesaver on low-cost Burroughs. 
sales arithmetic. 





lifesaver for Salesmen 
Mental figuring can be the 
death of even che best sales- 
man. Burroughs easy ac- 





WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 
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! BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY, DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
| O Please send me descriptive folder NAME___ —— — : : | 
| and prices on Burroughs adding | 
| machines. COMPANY —— | 
| I would like to see a demonstration ADDRESS. 7 l 

] at my place of business. | 

T3 
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BACARDI 
CUBA LIBRE 


Jigger of Bacardi. 
Juice of half a lime. 
Fill with Cola and ice. 
Ask for Bacardi 
Gold or Ambar Label. 
(Carta de Oro 
or Carta Ambar.) 

ASK YOUR BARMAN 


OR TRY ONE AT HOME 
«++ TONIGHT 


the world’s 
finest drinks 
are made 
with the 
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$1 Disc Jockey 


For chattering glibly, reading endless 
commercials and playing records, the aver- 
age disc jockey makes about $7,000 a year, 
U.S. radio employs ‘thousands of them 
(e.g., Los Angeles has 30 disc jockeys). 
Most of them hope some day to make as 
much as New York's Martin Block 
($200,000 a year), who claims—over the 
protests of Arthur Godfrey—to have been 
the first of his kind. 

This week, over Manhattan’s station 
WNBC (Tues. 7:30 p.m., E.D.T.), the 
nation’s lowest-paid disc jockey entered 
the overcrowded field. White-maned, 63- 
year-old Leopold Stokowski, for 24 years 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
began a four-week show. Stokowski will 
play his own recordings of Bach music, 
commemorating the 2ooth anniversary of 
Bach’s death, and will accept a $r bill in 
payment, 

His only hope is “to make Bach avail- 
able to more people.” Explained Stokow- 
ski: “Bach lived all his life on the edge of 
Starvation. I have the thought that some- 
where in America is a great artist who is 
similarly unrecognized. I am saying that 
we have to remember our artists. That is 
the thought in the back of my mind.” 


The Mushroom Cloud 


What is atomic energy? How is a hy- 
drogen bomb set off? Can the bombs be 
controlled? A new four-part documentary 
show called The Quick and the Dead 
(Thurs. 8 p.m., NBC), with Bob Hope 
playing the role of inquisitive taxpayer, 
last week began to answer these questions. 
“We picked Hope,” says 34-year-old 
Writer-Producer Fred Friendly, “because 
we figured people would think that if he 
could understand it, anyone could.” 

Co-starring Helen Hayes and Paul 
Lukas, the show boasts dialogue that is 
limited to “never more than a minute of 
physics.” To Friendly and NBC Vice Pres- 
ident William Brooks it is a miracle that 
The Quick and the Dead ever reached the 
air. Some network. executives protested 
that it was too controversial; some sci- 
entists, fearing sensationalism, were at 
first reluctant to help; and the cast of 19 
had to be tracked from Pensacola to Hol- 
lywood with recording equipment. “No 
two people on the show ever saw each 
other,” says Friendly. The only bonus 
offered to any member of the cast was to 
an Army major general, who had to come 
up to New York from Washington and 
was rewarded with two tickets to South 
Pacific. “If there’s any secret to the 
show,” observes Friendly, “it’s how we 
got the tickets.” 


Gilded Lilies 


Because nature often takes a bad pic- 
ture, TV cameramen have learned a few 
tricks to titivate nature’s frowzy face. 
Examples: strips of cloth dangled before 
a spotlight make a plausible flickering fire, 












STOKOWSKI 
Others make more. 


and broken brown glass piled over a light 
bulb and sprinkled with titanium tetra- 
chloride is a convincing pile of smoldering 
coals. Dry pablum, confetti or bleached 
corn flakes are used as a snow flurry; ice 
cream salt is hail, and raw white rice 
shaken from a colander looks enough like 
rain. Glycerine spray makes studio props 
appear wet, 

These improvisations were listed in a 
technical handbook released last week by 
the Broadcast Advertising Bureau. But 
most of the handbook is devoted to the 
problems of TV advertisers, whose prod- 





Hore 


Anyone can, 
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Preferred Because 
They're Performance-Proved ¢2- 
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What's so uncommon 
about THIS 
common carrier 


irst of all, railroads stand 
ready at any time to move anything 
movable, for anybody, anywhere— 
and to do it at charges which aver- 
age less than those of any other form 
of transportation. They do not pick 
and choose the kinds of freight they 
are willing to carry. 
The railroads perform this trans- 
portation on roadways which they 


7-Posocunow OF 


, 









themselves have provided and main- 
tain with their own money. And on 
those ways, as well as on their cars 
and locomotives, the railroads pay 
taxes—taxes which help support your 
schools, courts, highways and other 
government services. 

But perhaps the most uncommon 
thing about railroad transportation 
is that it offers an immediately prac- 
tical way to reduce congestion on 
our overloaded highways—for the 
more freight that is shipped by: rail, 
the safer and the more economical to 
maintain will our highways be. 


Zecca Peouronos 
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ucts sometimes appear less appetizing on 
the TV screen than off it. 

Some B.A.B. tips: 
@ White goods (stoves, refrigerators, 
washing machines) should be painted ca- 
nary yellow to make them appear white; 
white cloth should be tinted blue or dipped 
in hot, black coffee. 
@ To remove the high polish from cars 
and furniture, spray with clear liquid wax; 
to take the glare from mirrors, apply a 
mixture of epsom salts and stale beer; 
such shiny surfaces as oilcloth can be 
toned down with a spray of shaving lotion. 
@ A pinch of bicarbonate of soda brings a 
good, foamy head to a glass of beer; dry 
ice makes coffee or tea appear to steam 
and causes pretty suds in a pail of soap 
powder solution, 
@ Almost all foods need make-up. To 
give that rich look to cream, add a pinch 
of the deep yellow spice turmeric. A 
rubbed-on mixture of lipstick and wax 
improves oranges; grapes should be lightly 
dusted with talcum powder; paint steaks 
and roasts with undiluted grape juice. 
Butter, ironically, looks best when forti- 
fied with a little of the coloring usually 
sold with oleomargarine. 


Urgent Whisper 

This week Czech and Rumanian radio 
listeners could hear music, plays and 
satires forbidden by their Communist 
masters—as well as the voices of men 
long exiled. These forbidden broadcasts 
came from a Radio Free Europe trans- 
mitter deep in Western Germany. 

RFE’s lone 74-kilowatt transmitter is 
only a whisper compared to the worldwide 
58-station network of Voice of America. 
But RFE, a branch of the National Com- 
mittee for a Free Europe founded last 
year by a group of private U.S. citizens, 
expects to make up in pungency for its 
lack of volume. Explains Banker Frank 
Altschul, chairman of RFE: “Unhampered 
by diplomatic restrictions, we can slant 
our programs in a more definitely anti- 
Soviet way than the Voice.” 

Welcomed by the State Department as 
a freewheeling, free-speaking ally in the 
propaganda war, RFE plans to boost its 
power with five transmitters now on order. 
It intends, eventually, to speak strongly 
to every Communist satellite from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, July 14. 
Times are E.D.T., subject to change. 


NBC Symphony (Sun. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). Guest soloist: Lauritz Melchior, 

The Pursuit of Peace (Sun. 9 p.m., 
Mutual). A U.N. documentary. 

Ballet Theater (Sun. 9 p.m., NBC- 
TV). Starring Dancers Nora Kaye and 
Igor Youskevitch, 

Parade of Stars (Mon. 7:45 p.m., 
CBS-TV). Guest: Groucho Marx. 

Stadium Concerts (Mon. 9:30 p.m., 
NBC-TV). Guest pianist: Claudio Arrau. 

Advance Release (Thurs. 8:30 p.m., 
NBC). An eight-week previewing of new 
programs. 
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“Don’t women handle money better than men do?” 
ASKED ELSIE, THE BORDEN COW 


“H ANDLE MONEY BETTER?” guffawed Elmer, 
the bull. “Now, I've heard everything,” 


“Don't act so superior, Elmer,” said Elsie, 
the Borden Cow. “Lots of women are very 
smart about handling money, Look at the 
number of them who invest their savings in 
The Borden Company, Just cast your eyes 
over this lovely report Borden's put out 





telling all about their business last year.” 

“Another Annual Report?” bellowed 
Elmer. “Why confuse folks with all those 
figures again?” 

“Because careful investors like to know 
how their company is getting along,” an- 
swered Elsie. “I'm sure every woman in- 
vestor who owns Borden's stock will be glad 
to read that people bought more than 613 
million dollars’ worth of the things Borden's 
produced in 1949.” 





“Whew!” whistled Elmer. “That's a heap 
of dollars’ worth of vittles and such!” 


“Uh-huh!” smiled Elsie. “And since 95% 
of those vittles are bought by women, I'd 
say that women know how to handle money. 


You know—i/ it's Borden'’s—" 





“Forget the sales talk!" snapped Elmer. 
“Forget who handles what! I got money 
invested in Borden's, too—those 2 shares of 
Beauregard’s! And I want the low-down on 





how Borden's divvies up all the money.” 
“First off,” explained Elsie, “Borden's 


month, On many farms, you know, you have 
to wait for your moncy till the crop comes 
in. And what woman can wait till the end 
of the season for a hat she wants today?” 


“Buy, buy, buy!” shouted Elmer. “Don't 
you women ever think of earning money?” 

“Indeed, yes!” answered Elsie, “Look at 
the number of women who work for Borden's 
—including those grand women in the spick 
and span Borden Kitchen who create the 
recipes for all those glorious dishes! Borden's 
paid all its women and men employees more 
than 109 million dollars last year.” 


“I'm not interested in what Borden's paid 
out!” groaned Elmer. “I want to know 


what's left in! 
“But how can I tell you what’s left in till 
I tell you what they had to spend?” asked 
Elsie. “Last year Borden's paid out 179 mil- 
lions for operating expenses other than em- 
ployces’ salaries, For bottles, containers, fuel 
for plants and wucks—and remember, taxes 
and depreciation had to be figured in!” 


“So add ‘em up!” ordered Elmer. 

“Well—,” countered Elsie, “after paying 
farmers, workers, and all operating ex- 
penses, almost 22 million dollars was left.” 











“Don't tell me the 22 millions went to 
the women stockholders!" slyly poked Eliner. 

“No, silly!” laughed Elsie. “ But more than 
1114 million went to the 52,386 stockhold- 
ers—men as well as women—who look to 
Borden's for a return on their savings. And 
that’s that!” 





“Not so fast!" pounced Elmer. “What 
happened to the other 1014 millions?” 


“Any woman who handles money would 
know,” said Elsie, “that you need some of 
the profits to keep business going. To fix up 
plants and, maybe, build new ones. And 
trucks and machines do have to be replaced. 
You have to advance credit to customers— 
you have to pay farmersand employees before 
you get your money from customers .. . 

“In short,” ended Elsic, “Borden's needs 
this money to go on providing really good 
things for all the people in the country, You 
know—if it's Borden's, it’s GOT to be good!” 











HERES WHERE EVERY 100 PENNIES 
IN EVERY BORDEN DOLLAR WENT IN 1949 





Paid to farmers .......++ 
Paid to employees 
*All other costs and expenses 179 millions 
Paid to stockholders...... 
Put back in the business. . . 
Received from customers.. $613 millions 


*Including taxes of more than $2054 millions. 






11% millions 
10% millions 


paid more than gog millions of what they 
took in—to farmers. These farmers supply 
the milk and dairy products, the soybeans, 
fruit, eggs—the many, many things Borden's 
uses to make their wonderful products.” 
“I'm glad Borden's paid all that money to 


the farmers,” applauded Elmer. “Farmers 
really know how to handle money.” 





“Indeed they do!” agreed Elsie, “And I’m 
so glad for the farmers’ wives that they get 
their checks from Borden's at least once a 





bt 133¢ 
for dividends went back into 
to stockholders the business 


29%¢ 
for other 
operating expenses 


49%s¢ 18¢ 


for farmers for employees 


©The Borden Company 








The Ford Truck Economy Run, 
most realistic economy study in 
truck history, is now under way 
throughout the United States. 


It's extensive! Thousands of truck users 
from coast to coast are making the 
Ford Truck Economy Run over their 
regular routes. Every important kind 
of truck-using business is included. 


It's all-inclusive! All Ford Truck models 
from 95-h.p. Pickups to 145-h.p. Big 


Watch for this sign! 


Official identification for 
thousands of truck users in the 
Ford Truck Economy Run 


Jobs will participate under actual day- 
to-day working conditions. Detailed 
records will be kept on operating costs 
for a period of six months. 


It demonstrates Ford Truck economy! 
The Economy Run will demonstrate 
for everyone to see, what Ford owners 
have known right along. Ford Trucks 
do more per dollar in every kind of 
truck-using business. And this means 
they will do more per dollar for you 
in your business! 








To demonstrate Ford Truck Economy 


..« THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES...IN EVERY IMPORTANT TRUCK-USING VOCATION 
.-- IN YOUR KIND OF BUSINESS, WITH YOUR SIZE TRUCKS! 


Economy—one reason why Ford 
is America’s No. 1 Truck Value! 
And Value is one big reason why more 
and more truck users all over the 
country are switching to Ford. Ford 
Trucks are making the truck industry’s 
biggest sales gains. 


Switch to Ford Trucks to feel 
the difference—in your pocket- 
book. See your nearest Ford 
Dealer today! 


In the long run, too=Ford Trucking costs less because 


Using latest registration data on 6,592,000 trucks, life insurance experts prove Ford Trucks last longer! 





RELIGION 





Spiritual Gift 


The Rev. Hanns Lilje, Lutheran pastor, 
was awakened from an afternoon nap in 
his house in Berlin by the violent ringing 
of the doorbell. He guessed at once that 
the two men at the door were secret po- 
lice. Inside him a voice seemed to whisper, 
“Now, it’s begun!” 

He was right. What began in 1944 for 
Dr. Lilje—solitary confinement, bullying 
and long interrogations at the hands of the 
Gestapo—was ended at last by U.S. troops. 
For Pastor Lilje, as for many another per- 
secuted Christian, the experience deepened 
his religious faith. Now bishop of Hanover 
and one of Germany’s Protestant leaders, 
Bishop Lilje shows the spiritual fruits of 





Dr 
BrsHop LILje 
Toward the end it gets clear. 


itri Kessel—Lire 


his imprisonment in a short, simply writ- 
ten book published in the U.S. last week— 
The Valley of the Shadow (Muhlenberg 
Press; $1.25). 

The Power. Among the political pris- 
oners in the Gestapo jail, says Lilje, the 
Christian faith flourished as never before. 
“The longer our imprisonment lasted, the 
more evident it became that there was 
another power amongst us. It was much 
stronger than that of the common politi- 
cal resistance: that power was the Chris- 
tian Faith. It was significant to see how 
one after another realized this fact; once 
it was admitted, our sense of its power 
increased.” 

Somehow the spiritual needs of the 
prisoners were filled. A Jesuit priest man- 
aged to grant absolutions and perform 
clandestine Mass each day for Roman 
Catholic prisoners. Lilje and other Protes- 
tant pastors wrote meditations and com- 
mentaries to be passed around. Among 
the most heroic were the Jehovah’s Wit- 
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nesses. Owing to their “absolute love of 
truth, the Gestapo were glad to use these 
men in various prisons as informers, for 
in their love of truth they always went so 
far that they disregarded all ties of com- 
radeship ... In spite of this, we owe 
them that respect which we would give to 
the fanatics at the period of the Reforma- 
tion. Like them, with exemplary patience, 
they suffered unto death; no other Chris- 
tian community had as many martyrs.” 

The Depths. Transferred to another 
prison where his execution seemed immi- 
nent, Lilje reached new depths of spirit- 
ual and physical suffering. But at this 
stage of utter helplessness he found his 
sense of God most sure. “At this extreme 
limit of human life,” he writes, “it be- 
comes clear why God is with those who 
are despised, outcast, tortured, impris- 
oned, disinherited and solitary. . . 

“At this period in my life I began to 
understand that God can only reveal [His 
mercy] to a man who is in the depths of 
suffering and desolation. Hence one whom 
God has led into this school of knowledge 


can only praise Him for this experience, | 
as the most wonderful spiritual gift that | 


he has ever received.” 


The Witnesses 


The members of the sect called Jeho- 
vah’s Witnesses believe that Christ’s sec- 
ond coming is at hand. Some Witnesses 
believe the coming is so imminent that 
they put off marrying or having children 
until Armageddon signals the final act. 
Since all governments will soon be over- 
thrown, the Witnesses do their best to 
ignore governments. They salute no flag 
vote in no election, fight in no war. Their 
work is to bear witness to the coming 
Christ, and they do the job by doorbell 
ringing and by pamphlets, portable phon- 
ographs, sound trucks and _ streetcorner 
speaking. Like the early Christians, they 
are no strangers to mob violence and the 
interiors of jails (see above). 

Last week, in Communist-run Poland, 
where the Witnesses have a 50-year his- 
tory and claim 20,000 members, the sect 
was Officially outlawed. The charge: oper- 
ating “one of the outposts of a U.S. intel- 
ligence network” with headquarters in 
Brooklyn. On the pretext of witnessing, 
the security police had claimed, the group 
“organized and serviced spy centers whose 
duties, among other things, included di- 
version, gathering information of military, 
economic and commercial importance and 
placing spies .. .” 

At Jehovah's ‘Witnesses’ 
quarters in Brooklyn, that 
old story. Said Milton G. Henschel, one 
of its top directors: “For years our mis- 
sionaries have been persecuted wherever 
there were dictators . . . Our people were 
among the first thrown into Hitler con- 
centration camps. We are confident that 
Almighty God will protect our people 
wherever they are, and that they 
continue to preach the Gospel.” 
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... 10oW every 
commercial kitchen can afford 


Yes, there’s a new, low-cost line of Magic Chef 

Commercial Gas Ranges! Magic Chef, you 

know, has been a favorite of famous chefs for 
years. Now it’s available for every size installa- 
tion, from the new small-restaurant line— 

of which the range shown above is a part—to 
“batteries” of extra heavy-duty equipment 

in hotels like the Waldorf-Astoria. Every 

restaurant should learn about the new low- 

cost Magic Chef, on which every chef can 


turn out delicious cooking faster, with less food 
waste, less fuel and labor. Mail the coupon now! 











AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 


1641 S. KINGSHIGHWAY, ST. LOUIS 10, M URI 





Please furnish information about Magic Chef 
Commercial Cooking equipment as checked 
C2 Gas Ranges OD Radiant Broilers 
DC) Bake Ovens O Deep Fat Fryers 
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As fine as 


money can buy , 


its aluminum...its for executives... 


it promotes good seated posture... 





ood; 


XECUTIVES and professional men 


spend thousands of hours in their 


rat onr 





office chairs in the course of a year, 


Beautiful in appearance, comfortable, 
with molded foam rubber seat and back 
cushions, adjustable so that it can be 
fitted to YOU like a tailor fits a suit, the 
Goodform Comfort Master DeLuxe will 
reduce fatigue, promote health and 
induce good seating habits. It is as fine 
an office chair as money can buy and 
since it will last indefinitely it is a wise 


investment. You will enjoy sitting in it 


There is a complete line 
of GF metal furniture - 


desks, tables, chairs, files 


and shelving 


4m Comfort Master DeLuxe 


and it will help you to feel better at the 
end of a hard day’s work. 

Try a Goodform Comfort Master 
DeLuxe for 10 days—no obligation. 
Just write to The General Fireproofing 


Company, Dept. 48, Youngstown 1, Ohio. 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Ea 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLO 
© GF Co. 1960 








Hollywood Christians? 


The readers of the monthly Christian 
Life are no friends of show business. 
Drinking, smoking, dancing, card-playing 
and movies they consider the Devil’s traps. 
Last week the July issue of their aggres- 
sively fundamentalist magazine brought 
them up short with an article called “The 
Truth about Hollywood.” 

Under that heading Editor Robert 
Walker told about a group of movie folk 
who had become “born-again believers in 
the Lord Jesus Christ.” Among Christian 
Life’s galaxy of “sincere and effective 
soul-winners”: Stars Jane (The Outlaw) 
Russell and Roy Rogers, Starlet Colleen 
Townsend. Colleen, said the article, had 
underscored her conversion by leaving 
the “secular movie industry,” which has 








Wide World 
| CINEMACTRESS RUSSELL 
| One woman was simply puczled. 





“been one of Satan’s most effective weap- 
| ons for corrupting the morals and mislead- 
ing the youth of the world.” None of the 
others, however, had yet heard a similar 
call. 

Christian Life’s readers lost no time in 
letting Editor Walker know where the 
Devil had trapped him. Wrote the Rev. 
Roy I. Bohanan of New London, Conn.: 
“Print more. . . Let’s have a story on the 
Bartenders’ Christian Fellowship, or the 
revelation of a” Prostitutes’ Christian As- 
sociation ... but not into Christian 
homes.” Sighed Kenneth D. Barney of 
Scott City, Kans.: “The wishy-washy, 
lukewarm professed believers who insist 
movies are not wrong for Christians will 
now have a new argument.” Henry Pucek 
of St. Louis, Mo. pointed to a recent mag- 
azine picture of Jane Russell in an “un- 
Christian pose,” and asked: “Is this the 
priesthood which Miss Russell feels that 
God has called her to?” 

Mrs. Derrall Bodenhamer of Macomb, 
Ill. was simply puzzled: “I didn’t know 
there were Hollywood Christians.” 
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COMPANY 
EXECUTIVES: 


Write today for your 
copy—includes pension 
plans recently negoti- 
ated with labor unions. 


PENSION PLANS IN THESE AND 
35 OTHER INDUSTRIES ANALYZED 


Air Transport 
Aircraft 
Manufacturing 
Automobile 
Baking 
Beverage 
Building 
Business 
Equipment 
Carpet 
Cement 
Chemical 
Coal 
Dairy 
Distilling 
rug 
Electrical 
Equipment 
Engraving & 
Printing 
Farm Equipment 
Financial 
Floor Covering 
Food 
Glass 
Household 
Appliance 
Insurance 
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Importing & 


Machinery Mfg, 
Meat Packing 
Motion Pictures 
Non-ferrous 
Metals 
Optical 
Paint 
Paper 
Petroleum 
Public Utility 
Publishing 
Radio & 
Television 
Railroad 


Refrigerator Mfg. 


Retail Store 
ubber 
Shipbuilding 
Silverware 
Soap 
Steamship 
Steel 
Sugar 
Textile 
Tobacco 
























HIS valuable 120-page volume pro- 

vides you with a quick, simple 
method of applying the pension experi- 
ence of others to your business. 

Written by pension specialists, this 
new book gives you facts and figures 
showing how companies in 83 indus- 
tries are working out their retirement 
plan problems. 

It contains complete information on 
pension plans negotiated recently with 
labor unions. 

Facts about each company’s plan are 
in tabular form for quick reading and 
easy comparison. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


New 120-page analysis 
of retirement plans in 83 
industries — a valuable 
guide in setting up a new 
plan, or bringing an old 
plan up to date. 


THIS BOOK ANSWERS 
THESE 9 KEY QUESTIONS 


What patterns have been set in plans 
recently negotiated with unions? 
What are the recent developments 
and trends in employer 
unilateral plans? 

What ore the detailed provisions of 
these plans? 

How are benefits being revised in 
existing plans? 

What other changes have been made 
in existing plans? 

How will changes in Social Security 

low affect benefits? 

What pensions are paid on an- 
nual compensation of $2,000, 
$3,000, $5,000, $15,000? 
How are pension plans funded? 
To what extent do plans call 
for employee contributions? 





What companies in 83 industries did about Retirement Plan Problems 


You will find this book a valuable 
guide in establishing a new pension 
plan, or for use in comparing and 
checking your present plan and bring- 
ing it up to date. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TODAY 


Simply write on your business letter- 
head for your copy of A Study of Indus- 
trial Retirement Plans. It will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Please 
address Trust Division, Bankers Trust 
Company, 16 Wall St., New York 15, 
NY. 














Associated Press 


WIMBLEDON CHAMPION PaTTYy 


Enough data now! 


Soccer Too 


Britons’ stiff upper lips have had prac- 
tice in getting stiffer as they watched 
their national championships go to for- 
eigners in such made-in-England sports as 
cricket, boxing, golf and tennis (see be- 
low). Heretofore, they have consoled 
themselves with the knowledge that at 
least their soccer players were still top 
hole. But even the soccer picture was 
turning black. 

A fortnight ago some upstart Ameri- 
cans, from a country which usually yawns 
at the game, beat the British, 1-0, in one 
of the international soccer matches at Rio 
de Janeiro. Last week, when Spain beat 
them again and ousted them from the 
World Championships, the London Daily 
Herald took note of it with a_black- 
bordered, formal funeral announcement 
on the front page 

“In affectionate remembrance of Eng- 
lish football, which died at Rio on July 2, 
1950. Deeply lamented by a large circle of 
narrowing friends and acquaintances ...” 


Another Budge 


The august U.S. Lawn Tennis As- 
sociation remembered Edward John 
(“Budge’”’)* Patty as an up & coming 


youngster in 1941 and *42, when he won 
the U.S. junior tennis title. But since then 
he had become rather a nebulous charac- 
ter who seemed to pop up in a lot of 
European tournaments, never showed up 
much at home. After his discharge from 
the U.S. Army in 1945, the big Califor- 
nian had settled down to enjoy life on the 
Continent. Last year the U.S.L.T.A. left 
him unranked because of “insufficient 


No kin to tennis’ great Don Budge; the Budge 






in Patty’s name is merely a one-letter refine- 
ment of a nickname fastened_on him in chunky 
childhood——*‘Pudge 
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data.” By last week, however, Budge Pat- 
ty had given the U.S.L.T.A. enough data 
to upset their statistical applecart. 

For at the advanced tennis age of 26, 
Patty suddenly seemed to have turned 
serious about the game. Seven weeks 
ago, chain-smoking Patty gave up ciga- 
rettes, began to shrug off invitations to 
Paris nightclubs. Last month he won the 
French singles championship, defeating 
the No. 2 U.S. player, Billy Talbert, and 
the self-exiled Czech, Jaroslav Drobny, 
in five-set grinds. 

So to Bed. At Wimbledon last week, 
though he was seeded fifth (behind Aus- 
tralian Champion Frank Sedgman, Tal- 
bert, Drobny and South Africa’s Eric 
Sturgess), the experts gave Patty little 
chance. But by midweek he had defeated 
a wobbly Billy Talbert again, then out- 
played the No. 1o U.S. player, Vic Seixas, 
to win his way to the final against top- 
seeded Frank Sedgman. 

The day before the final, the recondi- 
tioned Patty went through a four-hour 
doubles match, longest in Wimbledon his- 
tory (one set went to 31-29). Patty looked 
like a limp rag afterward, and for the sin- 
gles the smart money was on wiry, 22- 
year-old Sedgman, whose austere training 
habits include calisthenics and jogging 
around Wimbledon Common. Patty de- 
clined an invitation to a party at a West 
End nightclub and was in bed by 11. 

On Wimbledon’s center court next day, 
Patty took the first set with flashy attacks 
at the net, 6-1. Since Sedgman is a no- 
tably slow starter, this did not overly sur- 
prise the big, pro-Sedgman crowd. They 
sat back to watch Patty fade. 

Sedgman did come to life in the second 
set, ran it out, 10-8, with a series of pass- 
ing shots that left tired-looking Patty 
flatfooted. He had flubbed six chances for 
set point, and was dragging around the 
court like an exhausted man. 





Don't Jump. Appearances were decep- 
tive. Time & again Patty's deftly placed 
drop shots outmaneuvered his opponent; 
his baseline drives were flicking up puffs 
of chalk. He won the third set, 6-2, kept 
up the pressure to run out the match in 
the fourth, 6-3. The new Wimbledon 
champion did not, however, test his re- 
maining stamina by trying to jump over 
the net. He put one leg across, nearly pull- 
ing down the net, then walked toward the 
umpire’s stand with an arm around Frank 
Sedgman’s neck. 

Patty’s triumph not only gave the 
U.S.L.T.A. some data for thought, it also 
boosted U.S. stock in next month’s Davis 
Cup matches with the Australians. Patty, 
holding down a new job with a U.S. ex- 
port firm, announced that he would come 
home for a whirl at the tennis circuit, try 
for the U.S, Davis Cup team. Pressed for 
an explanation of his new-found success, 
grinning Patty told the reporters: “I guess 
I just got tired of losing.” 


ce 
In Wimbledon’s women’s final, an 
all-American event, Californian Louise 


Brough defeated Mrs. Margaret Osborne 
du Pont, 6-1, 3-6, 6-1. Miss Brough had a 
busy day. After her singles victory she 
teamed with Mrs. du Pont to win the 
women’s doubles, then played with Eric 
Sturgess to take the mixed doubles title. 
This feat of stamina (nine sets) was old 
stuff to Miss Brough. She won the same 
three events in one day two years ago. 


Ladies & Gentlemen... 


Negroes have played in the National 
Indoor tennis championships, but they 
have never been invited to set foot on the 
outdoor courts of Forest Hills, the sanc- 
tum of U.S. tennis. In a blistering guest 
editorial in the current issue of the Amer- 
ican Lawn Tennis magazine, onetime na- 
tional Women’s Champion Alice Marble 
notified the U.S.L.T.A. committee that it 











Gordon Parks—Lire 
TENNISTAR GIBSON 
An invitation soon? 
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1/2500 SAVED in construction 


equipment maintenance with first 45 tons 
of Heat-treated JALLOY STEEL PLATE 


JALLOY Heat-Treated Plate lasts 4 to 5 times as long as mild 
steel in handling crushed stone for Buggs Island Dam 


Buggs Island Dam, across the Roanoke 
River near South Hill, Va., is being 
constructed by Department of the Army, 
Corps of Engineers, Norfolk District. 
Granite is blasted from a quarry three 
miles from the dam site and crushed 
into various sizes. In moving and han- 
dling this hard abrasive rock, worthwhile 
savings are being made by using heat- 
treated JALLOY plate for: Chutes, 
screening equipment, truck bodies, 
shovel-dipper teeth and similar materi- 
als-handling applications. 

At the quarry, operated by Ralph E. 
Mills and Gorman Bros., Inc., direct 
comparisons show that heat-treated 


JALLOY plate lasts an average of 5 
times as long as mild steel. During the 
first 11 months, approximately 25 tons 
of JALLOY heat-treated plate were in- 
stalled at the quarry. 

At the dam, Jones-Tompkins-Wright, 
Contractors, installed approximately 20 
tons of heat-treated JALLOY plate dur- 
ing the first LO months of operations. 
Here JALLOY lasts on an average of 4 
times as long as mild steel. 

At both locations, approximately 45 
tons of JALLOY heat-treated plate have 
effected a saving in the cost of steel for 
maintenance alone of more than $10,000. 
Labor savings in man-hours worked by 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CorPoRATION 


From its own raw materials, 
J&L manufactures a full | 
carbon steel products, aswell as 
certain products in OTISCOLOY 
and JALLOY (Ai-tensile steels). 








» PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS: HOT ROLLED AND COLD FINISHED 
"0} BARS AND SHAPES + STRUCTURAL SHAPES + HOT AND COLD 
ROLLED STRIP AND SHEETS + TUBULAR, WIRE AND TIN MILL 
PRODUCTS «+ ‘‘PRECISIONBILT’’ WIRE ROPE * COAL CHEMICALS 
















(Above) Buggs Island Dam, Roanoke 
River, Va., when completed, will be 
more thon 2 mile long and 144 feet 
high, will require 700,000 cubic yards 
of concrete, 


(Far left) Scene at the 
nearby quarry where 
granite aggregate is ob- 
tained for making concrete 
used in constructing dam. 


(Left) Workman indicates 
a “belly” in a mild steel 
plate which lasted only 
one-fourth as long as the 
worn-out Jalloy heat-treat- 
ed plate shown at right. 


maintenance crews have been conser- 
vatively estimated at more than $2,500. 

Wherever heat-treated JALLOY plate 
is used to resist abrasion and impact, 
similar results are being obtained. Little 
wonder that this manganese moly steel 
is becoming so popular in materials- 
handling operations. Let us send you 
our booklet, “For Longer Wear... 
Less Repair.” 
are saving money with heat-treated 
JALLOY Steel Plate, The Mining and 
Quarrying Steel. 


It describes how others 


Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 
400 Jones & Laughlin Building 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of: “For Longer 
Wear . . . Less Repair—JALLOY—J&L 
Special Alloy Steel.” 


NAME__ 
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KENTUCKY 
STRAIGHT 
BOURBON 
WHISKEY 


100 PROOF 
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OLD GRATEDAD, 


jt takes experience to produce 


OLD,GRAND-DAD 


ee 
i \ 
Co 
Gpanb-bal 
Oe 


Sneha ema 


The mellow, heart-w arming flavor of Old Grand-Dad proves 
again that there is no substitute for experience in artistic 
achievement. Many full, rich years of distilling experience 
go into making Old Grand-Dad uniformly true to its 
Kentucky heritage: four or more years of aging add golden 
luster to each precious drop of this great bourbon. Make 
Old Grand-Dad your next experience—then you'll see. 


The Old Grand-Dad Distillery Company, Frankfort, Ky. 


Lhead of the fjourbon family 





Tue SIENA Paro 
For the honor of the ward and 55¢. 


was high time tennis’ color line was 
rubbed out. 

The case in point was 22-year-old, 
South Carolina-born Althea Gibson, three 
times national Negro champion, who last 
March became the first Negro to reach 
the final round of the U.S.L.T_A. indoor 
championships (Trae, April 3). On a re- 
cent lecture tour, wrote Alice Marble, 
more people had asked her about Althea’s 
admission to Forest Hills than about “Gus- 
sie’s panties.’’ So she had investigated. 

A U.S.L.T.A. committee member, she 
steamed, had not said right out that 
Althea would not be accepted. But, he 
had said, she would have to make a strong 
showing in major eastern tournaments 
preceding the “big do at Forest Hills,” 
and most of those tournaments were by 
invitation. Wrote indignant Miss Marble: 
“If she is not invited to participate in 
them, as my committeeman freely pre- 
dicts, then she obviously will be unable to 
prove anything at all, and it will be the 
reluctant duty of the committee to reject 
her entry at Forest Hills.” 

Said Alice Marble: “If tennis is a game 
for ladies and gentlemen, it’s also time we 
acted a little more like gentlepeople and 
less like sanctimonious hypocrites.” 


Vendetta on Horseback 

In most horse races, a whip lash in the 
face is considered bad manners, at least. 
When it happened twice last week to a 
jockey in Siena, Italy, he quit and let his 
whip-wielding rival win. Instead of being 
barred for life for such tactics, the winner 
was wined & dined, and a sonnet com- 
posed in his honor was distributed 
throughout the town. 

In the Siena Palio, the world’s oldest 
horse race,* anything goes. Since the 


* By some Sienese accounts, the Palio dates 
from about 1585, when it began to replace an 
earlier Sienese fad, mass bullfighting. 
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Coarmencita Baker 


jockeys ride for the honor of the Siena 
town wards (which bear such symbolic | 
names as Giraffe, Dragon, Unicorn and | 
Wave), partisan passions begin to rise 
well before race day. This year Unicorn 
hired away (for a rumored go0,000 lire) 
the Giraffe’s jockey, a movie stunt rider 
and a two-time winner named Pietrino. 
Pietrino, a Palio veteran much in demand, 
had been known to change colors before. 

This time, his defection caused rioting 
between the Unicorns and Giraffes. But 
by race time, with 40.000 onlookers 
crammed around the fan-shaped course in 
the town square, order had been pretty 
much restored. The horses were led into 
neighboring chapels for special blessings, 
and the jockeys put on their iron helmets 
and lined up for the start. Jockey 
Pietrino, as it turned out, needed all the 
protection he could carry. 

Two-thirds of the way around the 
three-lap course, right in front of the 
medieval town hall, it happened that 
Pietrino came shoulder-to-shoulder with 
the rider for a ward he had once deserted. 
Pietrino suddenly found himself clamped 
against the inside rail, was knocked off 
his horse and carried away with a broken 
ankle. 

By the stretch, the race had settled 
down to a match between Dragon’s speedy 
young mare Nituzza and Wave's pace- 
setting Miranda. Twice Nituzza’s jockey 
tried to pass; twice Miranda’s jockey 
flailed him across the face with his long, 
beef-sinew whip. Miranda won by a 
length. The winner’s purse: 360 lire 
(about 55¢). 





“Temper Gets One Nowhere" 
Moon-faced Bobby Locke is not a col- 
orful golfer; he works away at his profes- 
sion with the dull precision of a man 
punching rivets in an assembly line. In 
the early rounds of a tournament, few 
spectators follow him around. But when 





WATER 
COOLERS 


efficiency experts 
everyone loves 












[ts the heart 
that counts- G.E, 
sealed units 

warranted 5 yrs- 










Garry on with 
tip- toe- tap 





Water Coolers 


PRESSURE AND BOTTLE TYPES 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Pee 
| Moil coupon with letterhead for free | 

beverage thermometer. Check the | 
| temperature of your drinking water. 


Genero! Electric Co., Sec. 1-6, Air | 

Conditioning Dept., Bloomfield, N. J. 

NAME onan | 

! ADDRESS " | 
| city STATE on | 
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BEFORE you leave 
for BRITAIN... 


Secure your transportation and res- 
ervations and assure yourself com- 
fortable, carefree travel when you 
roam the British Isles. 


* RAIL TRANSPORTATION every- 
where in Britain. 

* MOTOR COACH, STEAMER TOURS 
and CITY SIGHTSEEING TRIPS, 


® CHANNEL STEAMERS between 
Britain and Ireland, Britain and 
the Continent, 























*® HOTEL reservations made here. 


* MILEAGE COUPONS sove up to 
32% on transportation—Coupons 
not obtainable in the British Isles! 


Typical of DEVALUATION 
Savings—A reserved seat for 
a 400-mile rail journey — 
reservation fee only 14 cents! 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT or 
any office shown below 


NEW YORK 20, N.Y., 9 Rockefeller Pl. 
CHICAGO 3, III., 39 South La Salle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, Cal., 510 W. 6 St. 
TORONTO, Ont., 69 Yonge St. 


For illustrated literature, write 
Dept. 33 at any address 
shown above. 


IN NEW YORK 
enjoy this exclusive 
“On-the-Park”’ location 


at these attractive rates 
Single $5.50—$8.00 
Double $7.50—$12.00 
Famed Continental Cuisine 
Write for Booklet ‘‘A"™ 


$T. MORITZ 


ON- THE - PARK 


New York's Only Truly 
Continental Hotel 
Charles G. Taylor, President 





GENTLEMEN: 


One letter can change an idle 


week end into an 
ye 


ideal one. Why not 








write for your 3° 
reservation 
now? 





ar 
MA 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 5 
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he shows up in the final round, Bobby 
Locke is apt to get the crowds at his heels. 
They like to watch a winner, and the 
rotund South African has been winning 
British tournaments with mass-produc- 
tion regularity. 

For the British Open Championship in 
Scotland last week, Defending Champion 
Locke mace careful preparations. A fort- 
night ahead of time, he was out practic- 
ing on the 72-year-old course at Troon, 
making mental notes of every danger 
along the snake-thin fairways, the post- 
age-stamp greens. 

But others practiced too, and Locke’s 
opening 69 was one stroke off the pace. On 
the second round, he seemed to slip a cog 
on the par-three fifth hole. His tee shot 
slid into the rough, his attempt to get out 
of trouble landed him in a bunker. His 





International 


Bossy Locke 
A swallow made his summer. 


third shot failed to clear, and he had to 
take a fat six strokes on the little hole. 

Throughout this ordeal, which would 
have had many a tournament player 
gnashing his teeth, Locke never changed 
expression. He said later: “I swallowed 
my feelings and determined to forget it. 
Temper gets one nowhere.” 

Despite the disastrous fifth, Locke sal- 
vaged a 72 that day, two strokes behind 
Welshman Dai Rees. And during the final 
36 holes, played the following day, Locke 
kept both his temper and his strokes well 
in hand. His morning round of 70 brought 
him to a three-way tie with Rees and 
Argentine Roberto de Vicenzo. His final 


18-hole round was right off the assembly | 


line for a 68, and a four-round total of 
279—two strokes ahead of De Vicenzo, 
three ahead of Rees, four better than the 
58-year record for the British Open. 

















Avoids Summer Slump - Ups Sales! 
Sporting Goods Manager Lauds 
’ Frigidaire Air Conditioners 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—"Summer slumps 


are a thing of the past for me—now that 
I've made my store cool and inviting with 
my two Frigidaire Air Conditioners,” says 
M. H. Hazzard, owner-manager of The 
Vim Sporting Goods Co., 1027 Calhoun St. 
“Tm doing a greater volume of business 
too, because folks stay longer and buy more. 


“Barth & Levy, Inc., our local Frigidaire 
Dealer, has a very good reputation for 
giving prompt, efficient service. We have 
found this to be true.” 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 





Self-Contained 
Air Conditioner 


FRIGIDAIRE —over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 









ANOTHER 
FAMILIAR SIGHT 


IN EUROPE— 










The Weekly Newsmagazine 






TIME’s Atlantic Edition is 


—Printed in Paris from film 
flown from the U. S.... 






—Read by 300,000 readers in 
Europe, the Middle East and 
Africa while the same issue is 
being read in the U. S.... 








—On sale at newsstands in all 
principal cities or through the 
concierge at your hotel. 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Victoria Quirino, 19, only 
surviving daughter of Philippines Presi- 
dent Elpidio Quirino (two daughters, his 
wife and one of his two sons were mur- 
dered by the Japanese in 1945); and Luis 
Gonzalez, 26, gentleman-rancher; in 
Manila, 





Divorced. By Cinemactress Bette (Of 
Human Bondage) Davis, 42: William 
Grant Sherry, 35, boxer turned painter; 
after 44 years of marriage, one daughter; 
in Ciudad Juarez, Mexico (see PEOPLE). 

Died. Salvatore Giuliano, 27, famed 
Sicilian bandit, a Robin Hood to many a 
peasant and schoolboy, public enemy No. 
1 to Italy's police; trapped by carabinieri 
gunfire; in Castelvetrano, Sicily (see For- 
EIGN News). 


Died. John Guy Gilpatric, 54, author 
(Action in the North Atlantic, eight col- 
lections of Glencannon stories), and 
Maude Louise Gilpatric, 52, his wife since 
1920; by his own hand; a few hours after 
they learned that she had cancer; in Santa 
Barbara, Calif. (see Meptcine). 


Died. Ismail Sidky Pasha, 75, twice 
Premier of Egypt; in Paris. Though he 
lacked the popular touch, rich, hardboiled 
Sidky Pasha, an able administrator, was 
in the thick of Egyptian politics for half 
a century. 


Died. Henry Ingraham Harriman,* 
77, Brooklyn-born Boston utility magnate 
(New England Power), onetime (1932-35) 
president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce; in Needham, Mass. 


Died. Field Marshal Philip Walhouse 
Chetwode, 80, bemedaled cavalryman who 
joined the British army in 1889, served 
with distinction in the Boer War and World 
War I, became Deputy Chief of the Im- 
perial General Staff (1920-22) and Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army in India 
(1930-35); in London. 





Died. Bessie Smith White, 88, widow 
of turn-of-the-century Architect-Decorator 
Stanford White,t most admired U.S. archi- 
tect of his day; in St. James, N.Y. 


Died. Kate Cross-Eyes, ninetyish, wid- 
ow of Geronimo, famed Chiricahua Apache 
leader who terrorized white settlers in 
Arizona and New Mexico in the 1880s; 
in Mescalero, N.Mex. The last of Geron- 
imo’s wives to die, Kate was captured in 
1886, the year he and his war band 
surrendered. 


* Distantly related to railroad magnate Edward 


Henry Harriman. 


+ Shot and killed in 1906 by Playboy Harry 
Kendall Thaw, whose wife, Evelyn Nesbit, had 
once been White’s mistress. Thaw pleaded tem- 
porary insanity, was acquitted of murder in a 
lurid trial that was a front-page sensation. 
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MOTORIZED AUTOCLENCH 
STAPLER leoves both hands free to 
handle containers and fold flaps. Fits 
into conveyorized production lines. 





What Clinches 





Cartons Sealed On The Inside 
Entirely From The Outside! 


NO sealing blade to insert under the flaps when you 

use this Bostitch Autoclench Stapler to top-seal 
your filled cartons! Just place it where you want a strong 
steel stitch, press the leverand the self-clinching staple seals 
the flaps. “Faster and more secure than any other method,” 
reports a die-casting company. “Saved $20.00 a day over 
previous sealing,” writes big stove manufacturer. Hun- 
dreds of other users enjoy the advantages of Bostitch 
Autoclench Staplers and their unique self-clinching 
staples. Pilferproof closure! Easy to operate! Faster, 
stronger and neater than other top-sealing methods. 
Want more facts and a sample of this amazing staple? 
Use the coupon below. 








METAL STITCHERS fastening hinges to automobile sun visors better 
and faster at less cost. Other Bostitch models, over 800 in all, in- 
clude self-feeding hammers and tackers and a variety of hand, foot, 
motor and air operated staplers. 


WHERE CAN BOSTITCH CUT YOUR FASTENING COSTS? It's easy to find out. 300 field men 
in 112 key cities in the U. S. and 11 key cities in Canada, backed by 50 years’ experience 
in fastening, are ready to study your problem and recommend the Bostitch equipment best 
suited to solve it. No obligation on your part, and it will probably save you money. For more 
information mail this coupon today. 


BOSTITCH,378 Mechanic Street, Westerly, R. lL. 
My present fastening method utilizes: 
Noils[[] Glue (] Tope [] Tocks[_] Thread[] Pins[] Rivets[] Spot Welds [_] 








| fasten the following materials: 
Wood [-] Paper[_] Rubber[{] Plastics["] Fabrics] Leather [] Light Metals [] 


Please send me literature on specific Bostitch machines for my fastening needs together with 
your free “Time and Money Saving” book. Also Autoclench facts end sample staple. [_] 





Firm 
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ALL TYPES OF MACHINES 


b 0 S T | T C H i FOR APPLYING STAPLES 
Ano FASTER 


t * . ALL TYPES OF STAPLES 
fastens it better, with wire APPLIED BY MACHINES 
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New Extra-Mileage Tires 


Specially designed, developed and fleet-tested 
Jor modern trucks 







“ 


Now you can get tougher, safer, longer-wearing tires— 
specially engineered for today’s busy trucks! 


They give you far longer mileage—safer traction— 
greater blowout resistance —lower cost per mile —all 
proved by months of testing on punishing long-distance 
fleet operations under the most severe road, load and 
heat conditions! 


THE NEW HI-MILER XTRA TRED, with as much as 50% 
deeper non-skid rubber and a new flatter tread contour, 
offers the thickest, most rugged tread built on a heavy- 
duty tire. If your present tires are wearing out their 
treads—not failing early from breaks or separation—try 
this great new tire that gives you as much as 50% more 
mileage and up to 60% more traction—yet costs only 
1244% more than regular heavy-duty tires! 


GOOD, 





than present 


Mileage ; 
| tures 


standaré 


THE NEW HI-MILER RIB TREAD, featuring a new, flatter, 
zigzag multi-rib tread design, averages 20% to 25% 
longer wear than present standard tires —in fact, sets a 
brand new standard in the industry for mileage, carcass 
life and trouble-free service! Available in all sizes, from 
15” and 16” rim diameters up. Where experience shows 
you can’t use heavy-tread tires, the new Hi-Miler Rib 
is your best bet by far. 


So new are these tires—with so many improvements 
over any others in their class—that you must use them 
to believe them. If you operaté trucks you owe it to 
yourself to buy and specify these new tires that give 
you lower cost per mile. Call your local Goodyear 
dealer for expert advice and service. Goodyear, Akron 
16, Ohio. 


Hi-Miler, Xtra Tred—T. M.'s The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Obloe 


EAR 





More tons are hauled on Goodyear tires than on any other kind 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 





AVIATION 
Hedgehopping 


U.S. aircraft builders, who know only 
too well how long it takes to step up mili- 
tary plane production to capacity, were 
worried last week. After three weeks of 
war they had received no new orders, nor 
any indication from business-as-usual 
Washington that any new orders were 
planned, 

Yet the U.S. was far worse off in mili- 
tary plane production than it had been at 
the time of Pearl Harbor, when it had had 
the benefit of two full years of prepara- 
tion for war including French and British 
orders (see chart). By the end of 1941, 
the U.S. was turning out 19,290 military 
aircraft a year; in the last twelve months, 
only 2,713 military planes were delivered. 
And the scheduled production for the 
next twelve months is even smaller—a 
spindly 2,297 planes, in the face of cur- 
rent Soviet production believed to total 
12,000 military planes a year. 

The blame lay squarely on the penny- 
pinching of Harry Truman and Defense 
Secretary Louis Johnson. For more than a 
year they had ignored the urgings of the 
Truman-appointed Finletter Committee 
(Time, Jan. 19, 1948) that the U.S. as- 
semble a 7o-group Air Force, buy some 
5,200 planes a year from U.S. manufac- 
turers. Instead, the Administration de- 
cided 48 groups would be enough. Last 
year, when Congress instead voted $2.6 
billions for a 58-group Air Force and for 
Naval aviation, Johnson set aside $851 
million of the money to keep the ceiling 
at 48 groups. But deliveries now sched- 
uled for fiscal 1951 will not even provide 
the 2,672 planes required for that. 

Out of Moth Balls. Luckily the U.S. 
was not as badly off as it seemed. To date, 
the planes most needed in Korea are not 
the fastest, latest jets on which the air- 
craft industry’s skeleton production is 
concentrating, but World War II types 
like the Mustang F-51. These are slower 
but have the longer cruising radius need- 
ed to fly from distant bases and provide 
tactical support for ground troops (see 
War In Asta). The U.S. had 4,600 such 
World War II planes in “moth balls” 
when the Korean war began and was rush- 
ing them into action. But Secretary John- 
son had earlier this year cut back, from 
24 to 16 squadrons, the carrier-based 
planes which were also now badly needed 
for close support work. 

Nonetheless, existing orders, if inade- 
quate, had at least been sufficient to en- 
able all the major U.S. airplane builders 
to maintain enough technicians, skilled 
workers and tools to be ready to start the 
push to full throttle whenever the Gov- 
ernment gave the word. 

Off the Line. In Seattle last week, 
Boeing, with the biggest military backlog 
of all ($366 million), was concentrating 
on the B-47 medium jet bomber, To 
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Time Chart by V. Puglisi 


North American Aviation in Los Angeles, 
the U.S. had assigned $284 million, partly 
for 55 models of the first airplane specifi- 
cally designed to carry an atomic bomb— 
the carrier-based AJ-1 jet-assisted attack 
bomber. For production of the Air Force's 
long-range B-36 bomber, Consolidated 
Vultee had $250 million in Government 
orders. Lockheed had the fast F-94 on the 
assembly line (see cut) as part of a $225 
million backlog. A jet-powered fighter, 
the F-94 has search radar housed in its 
ball-like plastic nose, can seek out and 
destroy enemy aircraft approaching 
through thick clouds and darkness. 





All the other famous names of World 
War II—Douglas, Grumman, Fairchild 
Engine & Airplane, Martin, Northrop, Re- 
public—are at work. All told, they are 
making only 215 planes a month, com- 
pared to World War II’s peak (in March 
1944) of 9,117. For the U.S. to reach such 
a figure again, as United Aircraft’s Presi- 
dent H. Mansfield Horner pointed out 
last week, would require three full years 
of production, It would take the aircraft 
engine industry a full year, said Horner, 
to triple today’s production of 5,000 en- 
gines a year, another year to boost pro- 
duction sevenfold. At the end of the third 
year it could match the World War II 
peak of 260,000 engines. 

The time had not yet come when the 
industry needed to be put on full war pro- 
duction; to do so, without full wartime 
controls, would strain the whole economy 
to the cracking point. But the U.S. did 
need to step up aircraft production to 
meet the minimum needs of even a lim- 
ited war. Plainly the time for it to start 
doing so was now. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Creeping Mobilization 


The war in Asia made its first impact 
on the U.S. economy last week. Personnel 
managers, worried about manpower, be- 
gan totting up the reservists and draft 
eligibles on company payrolls. Manpower 
was already tightening; the Government 


eer 


LockHEED ASSEMBLY LINE FoR JET F-94 FIGHTERS 
The peak takes three years to climb. 
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No STRENGTH 





Without bursting strength—or, for that matter—without all of 
the strength factors listed below—no pipe laid 100 years ago 
in city streets would be in service today. But, in spite of the 
evolution of traffic from horse-drawn vehicles to heavy trucks 
and buses—and today’s vast complexity of subway and under- 
ground utility services—cast iron gas and water mains, laid 
over a century ago, are serving in the streets of more than 30 
cities in the United States and Canada. Such service records 
prove that cast iron pipe combines all the strength factors of 
long life with ample margins of safety. No pipe that is provably 
deficient in any of these strength factors should ever be laid 
in city streets. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association, Thos. F, 
Wolfe, Engineer, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


No pipe that is provably deficient in any of these 
strength factors should ever be laid in city streets 


In full length bursting tests standard 6-inch cast iron 


BURSTING pipe ke earns more than 2500 ergs square inch 
i 1 tati o i it 

STRENGTH |) exeuy-@ sett weterhemener or eavecal werklos 
pressures. 


The toughness of cast iron pipe which enables it to 
withstand impact and traffic shocks, as well as the 


hazards in handling, is demonstrated by the Impact 

S H 0 C K Test. While under hydrostatic pressure and the heavy 
blows from a 50 pound hammer, standard 6-inch cast 

STREN GTH iron pipe does not crack until the hammer is dropped 


6 times on the same spot from progressively increased 
heights of 6 inches. 


The ability of cast iron pipe to withstand external 


C RU S H | N G loads imposed by heavy fill and unusual traffic loads 
is proved by the Ring Compression Test. Standard 6- 
STRENGTH inch cast iron pipe withstands a crushing weight of 


more than 14,000 lbs. per foot. 


When cast iron pipe is subjected to beam stress caused 


B E A M by soil settlement, or disturbance of soil by other utili- 
ties, or resting on an obstruction, tests prove that 
STR EN GTH standard 6-inch cast iron pipe in 10-foot span sustains 


@ load of 15,000 Ibs. =o 


CAST TRON PIPE ses rc 


CENTURIES 










reported last week that eight more areas 
had been removed from the “critical” 
(12% or more unemployed) list and five 
more had moved into the list of “tight or 
balanced supply.” 

On U.S, airlines, the wartime “bump- 
| ing” rule was again invoked to give pri- 
ority to military traffic. The Government 
placed seven U.S. overseas airlines on 
stand-by notice to ferry troops and ma- 
tériel to the war zone. At the State and 
Commerce Departments’ request, U.S. oil 
companies agreed to shut off completely 
the trickling flow of oil exports to the 
Far East. 

Willys-Overland was handed a $22 mil- 
lion order for 8,350 jeeps, its biggest in 
five years. To Reo Motors went a con- 
|} tract to make 3,900 “Eager-Beaver” 
| heavy-duty trucks for the Army at a cost 
of $24 million. But since both orders had 
been on the books before war’s outbreak, 
and no new ones had been placed, auto- 
makers thought there was not yet any 
prospect of a cutback in civilian auto 
production; cars rolled off assembly lines 
last week at a record clip of 70 a minute. 

To forestall any “hoarding” of cars, 
automen cautioned: “Don’t get panicky. 
There’s plenty for everybody.” In fact, 
General Motors Chairman Alfred P. 
Sloan Jr. thought that the huge demand 
for cars would soon begin to taper off; he 
doubted that it would hold at its present 
peak beyond year’s end. 

No Need. Yet consumers still rushed 
to stock up on items which they feared 
might be cut back by war production; 
motorists grabbed up tires so fast that 
some U.S. tiremakers had to put their 
dealers on allocations. As General Tire & 
Rubber Co. explained in newspaper ads, 
the rush was needless. There was no real 
shortage; the rubber companies were at 
peak production and in May had hit a 
new record of 7,369,190 tires. 

What did worry tiremakers was the 
possibility that Far East sources of natu- 
ral rubber might again be overrun by 
enemy invaders. This fear last week drove 
the price of July rubber futures up to 
354¢ a Ib., the highest in 22 years and 
more than double the price of six months 
ago. But the U.S. acted swiftly to guaran- 
tee adequate stockpiles of synthetic rub- 
ber. At the urging of rubber manufactur- 
ers, the White House ordered back into 
production three of the Government's 
twelve idle wartime  synthetic-rubber 
plants: a butyl plant at Baton Rouge, La., 
a butadine plant at Houston and the 
Port Neches, Texas, plant which makes 
general-purpose rubber. This would boost 
synthetic-rubber production by about 
20% and bring total production to about 
500,000 tons a year, enough to handle all 
civilian and military needs, barring global 
war. But it would also use up heavy sup- 
plies of benzene, a component of syn- 
thetic rubber, and thus create the pros- 
pect of shortages for industries which 
also use benzene in making nylon, plastics 
and detergents. 

No Chances. The Munitions Board, 
taking no chances, was making a careful, 
detailed inspection of other World War 
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FOR SPECIFIC INFORMATION, WRITE INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DIRECTOR, P. 0. BOX 1407, SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 
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In four years since the war: 


Private industry awarded contracts for one 
out of every six of its construction dollars 
in America’s newest industrial frontier— 
the Gulf South, served by United Gas. 


That’s more than four times the value of 
industrial construction in all of New Eng- 
land, more than eight times that of New 
York, $156,000,000 more than that of New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey com- 
bined. 


Even more startling: More than one-fourth 
of all proposed industrial construction an- 
nounced to this date is scheduled to be 
located in the Gulf South. 


The reasons for this phenomenal develop- 
ment are simple. The Gulf South offers 
everything industry needs. It offers the so- 
lution to industry’s three biggest location 
problems—(1) expanding markets; (2) re- 
liable manpower; (3) great diversification of 
raw materials. Add to these an abundance 
of natural gas fuel, plentiful industrial 
water and electric power, and economical 
transport systems that give easy access to 
domestic and foreign markets alike. 


They’re all here in cities and towns served 
by United Gas... communities where in- 
dustries and individuals enjoy living to- 
gether. Begin now by checking your plant 
requirements against the long list of indus- 
trial advantages offered in the Gulf South. 


Engineering construction contracts awarded, 1946 
through 1949, as reported by ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD, a McGraw Hill publication, for 
Texas, Louisiana, Mississippi, and the Mobile, Ala., 
and Pensacola, Florida, areas. 








Announcing the ALL- NEW: 
iy 0] +) 
TRANSPORTER 


Material Handling 
Electric Trucks! 


RIDE if 
Mf YoU WANT I 










MORE RUGGED OUTSIDE! 
MORE RUGGED INSIOE/ 


“~~ SHORTER, LOWER. 
MORE MANEUVERABLE ) & 


More Rugged, More Efficient 
TO SAVE YOU MORE MONEY! 


Now new “101” Transporter is even more 
efficient than the famous service-tested electric 
truck that's saving industry millions of dollars. 

Its all-new features mean for you, better per- 
formance, less maintenance, lower operating 
costs ... extra savings in smooth, trouble-free 
handling. 

In ability to lift, move and deposit up to 
6,000 pound loads, 101" Transporter con- 
serves energy, banishes back-breaking fatigue, 
is truly a worker's “dream come true”... an 
for management, Cuts handling costs 50% to 
75%! 

Send coupon for complete description and 
free Booklet: “How To Make Your Material 
Handling PAY DIVIDENDS." 
te Aulomalic “* Send facts on new 
67 W. 87th St., Dept. K-5 “LOL” Transporter 
Chicago 20, Illinois and free Booklet 
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ON THE BAYFRONT 
MIAMI’S FINEST HOTEL 


DOWNTOWN TERMINAL FOR 
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II plants. It was looking over nearly one- 
third of the 1,595 plants (munitions, 
chemicals, etc.) built by the Government 
in World War II at a cost of more than 
$12.7 billion. Some 270 of the plants 
have been kept under military manage- 
ment, another 200 are in reserve, either 
in stand-by condition or under private 
operation which provides for them to be 
converted to war production on 120 days’ 
notice. Moreover, if industrial mobiliza- 
tion should become necessary, said Muni- 
tions Board Chairman Hubert E. Howard, 
the Armed Forces would place $41 billion 
worth of orders for weapons and supplies 
in the first six months. 

But even without complete war con- 
version, the basic raw materials of heavy 
industry (steel, copper, lead, zinc) were 
already in such short supply that the 
Government had begun to consider im- 
posing some system of voluntary alloca- 
tions, which was likeliest to come first to 
the crucial steel industry. The Federal 
Reserve Board also was prepared to tight- 
en credit to cut back civilian buying pow- 
er whenever a rush for consumer goods 
got big enough to create scarcities. 

Thus the prospect was not for any 
sudden slapping on of wartime price and 
wage controls, unless the emergency sud- 
denly worsened; it was rather for a con- 
tinuance and gradual broadening of the 
present creeping mobilization. 


WALL STREET 
Hair Trigger 


Since the start of the Korean war, the 
stock market has become trigger-sensitive 
to news from Washington. Last week the 
market was so ticklish that it reacted to 
news before traders knew what the news 
was. In the two days following the Fourth 
of July holiday, the Dow-Jones industrial 
average had chalked up a tidy rise of 2.5 

! points to 210.85. But shortly after 1 o'clock 
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J. R. Eyerrs 


an—Lire 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANT AT Port NECHES, TEXAS 
as back, too. 


on Friday afternoon, the news tickers in 
brokerage offices flashed a cryptic message 
from Washington: the President would 
make an important announcement at 3 
o'clock (i.e., after the market had closed). 

Because of the timing, traders assumed 
that the news would be bad for the market 
(it turned out to be the President's au- 
thorization of the draft). Without waiting 
to find out what it was, they nervously 
started to dump their newly purchased 
stocks. Prices dropped. Hardest hit by the 
new selling wave were the stocks of televi- 
sion companies; they tumbled as much as 
44 points. In two jittery hours, the blue- 
chip Dow-Jones industrial index also 
dropped 2.39 points to 208.59, wiping out 
all but a small fraction of its earlier gain. 
As this week’s trading began, television 
stocks again dropped as much as 4} points 
on fears that war might curtail production 
of TV sets. 


NEW PRODUCTS 
Daily, Including Sunday 


For slugabeds who say they overslept 
because they forgot to set the alarm, Gen- 
eral Electric Co. last week brought out 
an alibi-destroyer: a $7.95 electric alarm 
clock which, once set, will automatically 
ring at the same time every day. 


GOVERNMENT 
No 


When he was named chairman of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, slightly more 
than two years ago, easygoing, friendly 
Joseph J. O'Connell Jr. explained candid- 
ly why he took the job: “I was flattered 
by the President’s request and couldn’t 
find any good reason for saying no.” 

But last month, unable to find any 
good reason for serving out his six-year 
appointment, Joe O'Connell offered to 
resign. Washington heard that he couldn't 
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New Departure Sealed-for-life 
Rear Wheel Ball Bearings 


umaulpassed 


for dependability and freedom from service 


Proved by 16 years and billions 
of miles in actual service. 





A New Departure creation—working unseen yet faithfully for 


driving pleasure. a ne . me 
Proof against neglect or wrong lubrication. No dirt can get Motive desi, rats iPioes 
in, no grease escape to cause slipping brakes. No bearing adjust- alike will be sent on rec, . 


ment needed—ever! It is lubricated-for-life! 

New Departure has produced over 159 million self-sealed 
ball bearings of various types. 

This year millions of cars will roll easiep—smoother—on New 
Departure sealed-for-life rear wheel ball bearings. Will yours? 


Also mokers of 
the famous 

New Deporture 
coaster brake. 


WNodtung Rola Like a Bild ... 


NEW DEPARTURE 
BALL BEARINGS 


NEW DEPARTURE « DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS @ BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 
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prestige by the 


7) 


package 


Retailers in every field acknowledge the 
importance of that priceless intangible . . . 
prestige. Thus, retailers by the thousands use 
PRINT-AD-STRING to tie and trim their 
packages. This sturdy, non-woven cotton tape 
performs two important jobs for little more 
than the cost of one. It serves as a practical, 
economical tying material; imprinted with 
your name and sales message, it enhances 
your prestige wherever your packages go. 
Made to your individual specifications, with 
or without ‘imprinting, PRINT-AD-STRING 
is available in any color or combination of 
colors, in any width from 3-16" to 3-4". Plain 
or imprinted, versatile PRINT-AD-STRING 
gives you - prestige. by the package. 


CHICAGO PRINTED STRING CO. 


WHATEVER 
WHEREVER 
HOWEVER 


Engineering & Styling Department 


2318 W. Logon Blvd., Chicago 47, Ill. 
@PRINT-AD-STRING 


Raging fire! 


vital records 


unharmed! 


® “Last October my cannery 
caught fire and burned com- 
pletely down,”’ writes one of our 
customers*. 


@ “My office, which contained 
our Mosler Safe, was in the cen- 
ter of the building, subject to the 
hottest part of the fire... 


@ “After the safe had cooled, 
we dragged it over onto solid 
foundation, and I was surprised 
to see that it opened readily with 
its own combination... 


@ “All of the contents of the 
safe were in first class condition. 
You can imagine my relief, as 
these were all of our main rec- 
ords. All other records in various 
files were burned... 








Write today for valu- 
able illustrated booklet 
“What You Should 
Know About Safes” 
and the name of your 
nearest Mosler dealer. 
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Se mere with PRINT-AD-STOING, 





@ “Without question, the construction 
of our Mosler Safe must have been 
perfect...” 


Remember, in spite of fire insurance, 43 
out of every 100 firms that lose their 
records by fire never reopen for business. 
Can you count on your safe to protect your 
irreplaceable records? A Mosler Record 
Safe will—at surprisingly low cost. 


“Name and address on request 


Mésler Safec. 


320 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Dealers throughout the country © Factories: Hamilton, Ohio 
Largest Builders of Safes and Vaults in the World 















see eye to eye with the White House 
on the proposed sale of American Over- 
seas Airlines to Pan American World 
Airways. Last week Harry Truman sent 
him a brief, cool note of “best wishes” 
and accepted his resignation. Some 
thought that this was a hint that the 
President was ready to give Pan Am’s 
merger the go-ahead. 


CORPORATIONS 
Cooler Profits 


One U.S. corporation which closes its 
fiscal year this month with $16 million in 
sales and $2,000,000 in profits, pays no 
rent, no taxes, and has no labor problems. 
All 3,500 of its employees are in jail. The 
company: Federal Prison Industries, Inc., 
a Government corporation set up in 1934 
to sell products made by prisoners in fed- 
eral penitentiaries. In 15 years, it has re- 
couped the Government's $4,175,000 in- 
vestment, has paid $10 million more to 
the Treasury in dividends. 


ADVERTISING 
TV Tabloid 


As the television industry expected, 
summer brought a slight dent in its selling 
boom. But television’s biggest producer, 
Radio Corp. of America, last week de- 
cided that the off season was just the 
proper time to push its sales all the 
harder. As it brought out a new line of 
18 models, priced $40 to $200 lower than 
its previous sets, RCA announced a whop- 
ping advertising program, estimated at 
$20 million. This week, in the Sunday 
editions of 40 U.S. newspapers with a 
combined circulation of 10,760,000, RCA 
will launch its campaign with 12- to 16- 
page inserts the size of a tabloid news- 
paper. Editor & Publisher thought it was 
the biggest simultaneous “spread” in U.S. 
advertising history, 


FOREIGN TRADE 
Italy's First 


In for a perfect landing at New York’s 
International Airport last week flew a 
silvery DC-6 with strange markings paint- 
ed on its sides: L.A.I. Out stepped the 
suave, spruce U.S. Ambassador to Italy, 
James C. Dunn, and_ black-mustached 
Prince Marcantonio Pacelli, a nephew of 
the Pope. They were members of a party 
celebrating a momentous event in Italian 
commercial aviation, the first flight to the 
U.S. by an Italiag airline. 

The initials L.A.I. stood for Linee Aeree 
Italiane, which was formed in 1946, when 
the Italian government teamed up with 
Trans World Airlines to revive commer- 
cial aviation in Italy. T.W.A. and Italy 
each took a 40% interest in the new 
company, sold the remaining 20% to three 
private Italian concerns. As president of 
L.A.I. they picked personable Prince Pa- 
celli, now 43, a popular, socialite Rome 
lawyer. As his American deputy they 
chose auburn-haired Richard Mazzarini, a 
Rome-born U.S. citizen who had worked 
for a U.S, airline before serving in the 
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Within recent years, Inco research men have developed 
two tough metals that help make jet engines practical — 
Nimonic 80 and Inconel “'X"’, Both are alloys of Nickel. 


Some day...to far-distant lands 


---how Nickel helps make dreams of faster and faster planes come true 


As yet ten-year-old Tod has never been 
far from home... on his own. 


“No farther than a whoop 'n’ a holler, 
he says wistfully. 
“But some day,” this fifth-grade Marco 


Polo promises himself dreamily, “—some 
day, I’m gonna take off. 


“I'll fly to Brazil, to Hong Kong, to the 
Congo, to New Zealand... everywhere. 


“And I'll fly there fast—faster than fast 
—in a jet air liner that'll get me there and 
back before Mom has a chance to worry.” 


Happy landings, Tod. You're dream- 
ing in the right direction—the direction 
Inco researchers took when war condi- 
tions pointed up the need for jet engines. 


Then the right metal for jet engines 
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just didn’t exist. There was no metal that 
would hold its strength, hour after hour, 
despite white hot blasts . .. despite terrific 
stresses. 


Today, there are several such metals— 
high temperature alloys of many types, all 
containing Nickel—and two of them are 
Nimonic 80® and Inconel “X"® 


These two are products of ] Inco re- 
search. Both were developed after 
years of exhaustive search, after ex- 
periments with hundreds of alloys. 


With the development of these new 
metals, jet engines became a practical 
reality. Giving Tod...and you... prac- 
tical reason for dreaming of journeys by 
jet planes in the not-too-distant future! 

For all its importance, you don’t see the 
Nickel in a jet engine. Nor in a wrist- 
watch, a toaster, a thermostat. You don’t 


see it because it’s intermixed with other 
metals to give special and useful prop- 
erties. That's why Nickel is called “Your 
Unseen Friend.” 






Know more about “Your 
Unseen Friend” — more about 
Nickel's discovery, how it 
was first used, how it's now 
used to make things easier 
and better for you. Read 
"The Romance of Nickel” 
— well-illustrated, interest- 

ing, informative. For your free 


copy, write Dept. 261z, New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM .. OF SERVICE 
ti, Nickel 
c amas Ce ...Your Unseen Friend 









the heart of 


a fluoreseent 
fixture is 
vital device called 
Jy a“ballast” 
“this ballast 
actually operates 

the lamps... 


for your money’s 














lamp 


GENERAL (96) ELECTRIC 








OSS during the war. Handsome General 
Luigi Gallo, who was a squadron leader 
in Italo Balbo’s famed formation flight to 
the U.S. in 1933, and in 1945 became 
director of Italian civil aviation, was 
made boss of operations, 

Together, L.A.I.’s three top executives 
quickly organized a number of routes in 
Italy, bought 16 U.S. war-surplus DC-3s, 
staffed them with able pilots and smart 
American-style hostesses, lured passengers 
by a timeclock precision of schedules, In 
its first year of operation, L.A.I. carried 
53,000 passengers; last year, with routes 
extended through the Mediterranean area 
(Greece, Turkey, Egypt, Israel, Spain), it 
carried 98,000, to become Italy’s biggest 
airline. It also piled up a remarkable 
safety record: more than 5,000,000 miles 
without a serious accident. 

By keeping a close eye on costs (the 
airline has no headquarters of its own, 
shares offices with a state-subsidized 
steamship company), Pacelli, Mazzarini 
and Gallo are able to undercut the rail- 
roads on some domestic routes and still 
make a profit. L.A.I. has paid a 5% divi- 
dend to its stockholders every year. 

Last year L.A.I. got a $4,500,000 loan 
from the Economic Cooperation Adminis- 
tration to buy three DC-6s for its trans- 
atlantic run. The U.S. flights, now sched- 
uled for once a week, will be stepped up to 
three or four a week when the company 
buys three additional DC-6s. Said Ambas- 
sador Dunn: “L.A.I.’s success is a marked 
step along the way of Italian recovery.” 


FOOD 
Cold & Juicy 


In the booming frozen orange juice 
business, no one had squeezed himself a 
bigger glass than husky, 37-year-old John 
Irving Moone, president of Manhattan’s 
Snow Crop Marketers, Inc. Last week 
Moone, who claims first place among U.S. 
orange concentrate producers, squeezed 
harder. For about $1,000,000, he bought 
1,100 acres of Sarasota citrus groves, to 
boost Snow Crop’s total Florida groves to 
about 17,000 acres. From its own groves 
and from purchases from independent 
growers this year, Snow Crop will can 
almost ro million gallons of fresh orange 
concentrate, putting it ahead of Bing 
Crosby’s Minute Maid (Tre, Oct. 18, 
1948). 

Beating the big-timers comes easily to 
brisk Jack Moone. In 1945, he quit his 
job as frozen-foods sales manager of Gen- 
eral Foods’ Birds Eye Snider Division. 
With two other General Foods executives, 
Nathaniel B. Barclay and Martin Mat- 
thews, who quit at the same time, he 
founded Snow Crop. With only $35,000 
in capital, the three lined up 13 packers 
of frozen foods and vegetables, were the 
first to sell frozen orange concentrate on 
a national scale. Their orange juice sup- 
plier: Vacuum Foods Corp., which later 
produced juice under its own Minute 
Maid label. Snow Crop’s fast move into 
the frozen-food market paid off: by the 
end of 1946 it was grossing $3,200,000 
a year. 









Eileen Dorby—Graphic House 
L.A.I.’s Prince PACELLI 
A longer haul. 


But when the frozen-food market col- 
lapsed that year, in a glut of low-grade 
products, the three partners did not have 
enough capital to weather the disastrous 
drop in prices. For $250,000 they sold 
Snow Crop’s name and good will to Clin- 
ton Foods Inc., third largest U.S. pro- 
ducer of corn products, took jobs as heads 
of the corporation’s new frozen-foods di- 
vision. Moone promptly sank $15 million 
of Clinton’s money into groves and four 
packing plants, contracted to take the 
entire output of 39 more plants. Pushed 
along by a big advertising campaign 
($2,000,000 this year), sales boomed to 
$26 million in 1949 (net profit: $1,300,- 
000), put Snow Crop in second place (next 
to Birds Eye) in all U.S. frozen foods. 





Maurey Garber 
Snow Crop’s JoHn Moone 
A bigger squeeze. 
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Smart way to approach @ business problem / 
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COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABL ND — ABOVE ALL —SAFE!?! 





Go Pullman to the Chicogo Fair, through Labor Day, 1950 





WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


GOMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
MAGHINERY 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS = EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN 


WILL LLL 


REZNOR 


Automatic Gas Unit Heater 


SUSPENDED OR 
FLOOR TYPE 





CLEANER HEAT 


@ This unit heater promotes gas to top 
place as America’s wonder fuel for cleanliness. 
Reznor heating experience dates back to the 
gas industry's pioneer days. As a result, the 
new 1950 suspended and floor unit heaters are 
as up-to-the-minute as America’s finest stores, 
offices and manufacturing plants. Yes, Reznors 
are the world’s fastest selling gas unit heaters. 
See your dealer now or write direct to Reznor 
Manufacturing Co. 


Gas out Healers Since 166 


REZNOR MANUFACTURING CO, 
19 UNION ST. + MERCER, PENNA, 
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CINEMA 





New Titles 


Hollywood lost no time getting into the 
Korean war. Within 48 hours, Republic 
Pictures released a one-reel The Battle for 
Korea rushed 3,000 prints out to U.S. 
exhibitors. Less enterprising studios hast- 
ily staked claims to likely-looking titles. 
Last week the Motion Picture Association 
of America reported that its lists of reg- 
istered titles already include: Korea, South 
Korea, Crisis in Korea, The 38th Parallel, 
38° Parallel, North of the 38th Parallel, 
Formosa, Indo-China. 


Better Titles? 


U.S. theater managers complain that 
Hollywood gives good pictures misleading 
titles. In their trade magazines, the box 
office men have pointed out that All the 
King’s Men leads some moviegoers to 
expect a medieval costume piece. Annie 
Get Your Gun? It sounds like a war pic- 
ture about women. 

In Tulsa, J. C. Hunter, president of the 
Ralph Talbot theater chain, took matters 
into his own hands. To boost lagging busi- 
ness on 20th Century-Fox’s farce railroad 
western A Ticket to Tomahawk, he re- 
named it The Sheriff's Daughter, and his 
box office boomed. Last week Fox officials 
grudgingly admitted that Theaterman 
Hunter might have a good point. The 
studio gave all exhibitors permission to 
substitute the more inviting title for A 
Ticket to Tomahawk. 


The New Pictures 

The White Tower (RKO Radio} is a 
mythical Swiss Alp, so high and treacher- 
ous that no climber has ever reached the 
top. Created by James Ramsey Ullman in 
his 1945 bestselling novel and recreated in 
Technicolor on Alpine locations, it is the 
setting of a carefully rigged story about 
six climbers who try. 

The climb is encumbered with a heavy 
load of symbolism. The mountain itself 
symbolizes Life, and each member of the 
climbing party is tagged with a different 
nationality and a different motive for 
climbing, i.e., for living. The climbers: a 
warmhearted Italian girl (Valli), a war- 
weary American (Glenn Ford), an un- 
reconstructed Nazi (Lloyd Bridges), a 
decadent Frenchman (Claude Rains), a 
philosophical Englishman (Sir Cedric 
Hardwicke), a dutiful Swiss (Oscar Ho- 
molka). Before the peak comes into sight, 
they revert pretty much to national type- 
casting, and the plot maneuvers them to 
illustrate some simple homilies (e.g., Love 
conquers all; United we stand, divided we 
fall). 

As allegory, The White Tower makes a 
molehill out of the mountain, but at face 
value, it is a superior adventure film, full 
of awesome scenery and the photogenic 
excitement of mountain climbing. Against 
backdrops of fog, a blizzard and glaring 
snowscapes, Director Ted (The Window) 
Teztlaff skillfully conveys not only the 





Vatu & GLENN Forp 
The climb is symbolic. 


hairbreadth perils and sheer exertion of 
the sport, but also a fair idea of its tricky 
techniques. A buxom, wind-blown Valli, 
with talent to match her good looks, helps 
to keep the Alpine vistas from stealing 
the picture. 


The Secret Fury (RKO Radio} plunges 
Claudette Colbert, Robert Ryan and some 
equally able supporting players neck-deep 
into the kind of cinematic nonsense that 
has turned a lot of moviegoers into tele- 
vision fans. 

Claudette’s wedding to Ryan is halted 
by a stranger who announces that she is 
already married. This is news to her, but 
it seems to be borne out by a marriage 
license and a cloud of witnesses. Ryan 
sticks loyally by, knowing that these things 
have a way of working themselves out. 
When Claudette tracks down her supposed 
husband, a gun goes off behind a closed 
door, and she is found alone with his 
corpse. Tried for murder, she is committed 
to a mental institution in a sequence that 
looks something like a screen test for The 
Snake Pit. 

With the groundwork laid for schizo- 
phrenia, or at least amnesia, the plot 
switches to Gaslight: Claudette, it turns 
out, is the victim of an elaborate frame-up. 
After using a lot of fancy psychiatric jar- 
gon in analyzing the heroine’s condition, 
the script finally reveals the villain as 
melodrama’s oldfashioned “mad fiend.” 
Still unsolved: Who framed Actress Col- 
bert into the role? 


The Gunfighter (20th Century-Fox} 
is a maverick western: it spends most of 
its time indoors. Its hero (Gregory Peck) 
is a celebrated desperado who wants to go 
straight. With a limited amount of gunfire 
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Staying on pays off—in steel too 


That's true of the cowboy on the bucking bronco — 
and it’s equally important in the way paint or baked enamel 
sticks to the surface of your steel home appliances. 


Armco Cold-Rolled Parnrcrie Steel makes 
kitchen cabinets, furnace casings, washing machine 
cabinets and many other products pay off by 
giving them extra years of new-paint appearance. 
This special-purpose steel is zinc-flashed and 
Bonderized at the Armco mills to take paint better 
and hold it longer than ordinary steels. 


Armco Steel Corporation has been the leading 
producer of special-purpose steels for 50 years. 
Besides Cold-Rolled Parnterir, there is gleaming, 


50: 
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COAST TO COAST * 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


rustless Armco Stainless for such products as 

kitchen sinks and cooking utensils; Armco 

ALUMINIZED — aluminum fused to a stecl base to better 
reflect heat and resist combinations of heat and 
corrosion in automobile mufflers, home heaters 

and picnic grills; and such other well-known metals 

as Armco Zrnccrip and Armco Enameling Iron. 


The products you buy for your home or business 
can be no better than the materials of which they are 
made. When you sce the familiar Armco trademark you 
may be sure the manufacturer has chosen a 
special kind of steel to give you extra service, extra 
satisfaction. Look for this trademark when you buy. 


.RMCo 


vy 
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] 
TO SPEED UP TURNOVER 


One key to bigger profits is the fast turnover made possible 
by Air Freight, Air Express or Air Parcel Post. When you 
order your merchandise delivered by air, you can keep 
your inventory low, speed up your turnover, and still have 
new stock on hand almost overnight. One retail furrier, for 


example, has found he can 


SHIP BY AIR 


} 
) 


om) | 


double the rate of his turnover 






by using the air. Ask any airline 


to show you how this often- 





proved method of cutting costs 


can go to work for you. 


United Aircraft 


CORPORATION 
EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


MAKERS OF PRATT & WHITNEY ENGINES, HAMILTON STANDARD 
PROPELLERS, CHANCE VOUGHT AIRCRAFT AND SIKORSKY HELICOPTERS 
FOR THE U. S. ARMED FORCES AND THE FINEST AIRLINES IN THE WORLD. 
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and hard riding, the movie makes every 
shot count, manages to fill a barroom 
interior with more suspense than most 
horse operas get from all outdoors. 
Outlaw Peck has the fastest draw in the 
West and a dozen killings to prove it; but 
at 35 he is worn, broke and hankering to 
live out his days peaceably with his es- 
tranged wife and son. He rides into a town 
behind the frontier to find them. To avoid 
trouble, he coops himself up in a saloon 
on a quiet morning while the friendly 
sheriff (Millard Mitchell), an ex-crony, 
goes to fetch his wife (Helen Westcott). 
As Peck waits, trouble seeks him out: a 
fanatic is gunning for him to avenge a 
murder he never committed; three broth- 
ers of his latest victim are moving in for 
their own revenge; a cocky young loafer 





Grecory Peck & PLAYERS 
A maverick stays indoors, 


is itching to win glory by beating him 
to the draw. 

The plot closes in inexorably, always 
pointing up the tantalizing question of 
just how & when Peck will die. By con- 
centrating the action largely in one place 
and within a few hours, Director Henry 
King gets considerable tension while gen- 
erally avoiding the risk that things may 
get somewhat static for a movie. 

The film also offers some tangy humor, 
able performances (notably by Actors 
Peck and Mitchell) and a sense of period 
and locale, right down to Peck’s droopy 
mustache. But, like its outlaw hero, it 
comes to a bad end. Its plausible air lasts 
until the final scenes; then the hero goes 
out of character and the picture goes off 
on a little sentimental jag to treat him 
like a tin god. 


Crisis (M-G-M). What should a 
skilled U.S. brain surgeon do if he is the 
only man who can save the life of a hated 
foreign dictator? After posing the doctor’s 
dilemma and making it count for some 
good scenes, Writer-Director Richard 
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Brooks founders in melodramatic bunk 
and never reaches a dramatically satisfy- 
ing solution. 

Surgeon Cary Grant, vacationing with 
his wife (Paula Raymond) in a Latin 
American country on the brink of revolu- 
tion, suddenly finds himself a prisoner of 
the ailing dictator (well played by José 
Ferrer) who is dying of a brain tumor. 
While Dr. Grant ponders whether to oper- 
ate, revolutionists urge him to let the scal- 
pel slip, and Ferrer offers some glib justi- 
fications of dictatorship. 

For all its democracy v. dictatorship 
argument, the picture seems to take place 
in a political vacuum. Its revolutionary 
mob scenes are too studied, and its at- 
tempt to have a single guitar carry the 
musical score (in imitation of The Third 
Man's zither) produces nondescript re- 
sults. Yet, as his first directing effort, it 
shows promise for Novelist Brooks (The 
Brick Foxhole). Best scene: the conde- 
scending dictator and his friends turning 
squeamish as they watch Grant in a dress 
rehearsal of the brain operation. 


Please Believe Me (M-G-M) has the 
kind of plot that has given musicomedy 
books a bad name for years. Since this is 
not a musicomedy but a screwball farce, 
the series of studiously rigged romantic 
misunderstandings is even harder to take. 
Three suitors (Peter Lawford, Robert 
Walker, Mark Stevens) scramble for the 
hand of an improvident heiress (Deborah 
Kerr). There are some fleeting laughs, 
Heroine Kerr’s natural charm and a fairly 
amusing performance by Actor Lawford, 
but what the picture badly lacks is songs, 
dances and a lot of rewriting on the road. 


Current & CHoice 

Kind Hearts and Coronets. A witty 
British comedy about an Edwardian gen- 
tleman who murders his way into the 
peerage; with Alec Guinness playing eight 
roles (Time, July 3). 

The Lawless. An unblinking look at 
mob violence in a California town; with 
Macdonald Carey and Gail Russell (Time, 
July 3). 

The Asphalt Jungle. Director John 
Huston examines a band of criminals 
as human beings while documenting a 
$1,000,000 burglary; with Sterling Hay- 
den and Louis Calhern (Tre, June 19). 

Father of the Bride. Spencer Tracy 


in a delightfully funny adaptation of Ed- | 


ward Streeter’s bestseller about a parent’s 
ordeal (Tite, May 29). 

The Big Lift. Romance, heavy-handed 
propaganda and the Berlin airlift, crowded 
into an over-ambitious but absorbing 
film; with Montgomery Clift and Paul 
Douglas (Time, May 8). 


Annie Get Your Gun. Betty Hutton | 


at large in a sensibly faithful version of 
Irving Berlin’s musicomedy hit (Time, 
April 24). 

City Lights. Charlie Chaplin’s 19-year- 
old but still spry “comedy romance in 
pantomime” (Trae, April 17). 

Cinderella. Walt Disney rounds out 
the cast of the fairy-tale classic with some 
beguiling birds & beasts (Tue, Feb. 20). 
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Cincinnati is “closest to America” in three ways that are important to business today. 
It's closer to markets: It is at the center of a 400-mile circle that contains 40% of 
the U. S. population. I?’s closer to raw materials; It offers short-haul savings to 
industries using sizable quantities of sheet steel, coal and other heavyweight basics. 
It's closer to skilled labor: \t has a higher percentage of skilled workers than the 
national average. Otis is proud to be a citizen of Cincinnati — where our local office 
has been installing and servicing vertical transportation since 1882. 










A TOUCH OF EXCITEMENT A 

Signaling for an elevator is no 
longer a push-the-button-and-wait > 

routine. It's an exciting, and 

somewhat mystifying, experience 
with the new Otis electronic 
touch button. Nothing moves. A 
mere fouch of a finger lights 
the directional arrow. 


GB excnance DESK | 


&® ANOTHER FAIR EXCHANGE 


At Kaufmann’s Department Store in 


— > Pittsburgh 12 AUTOTRONIC elevators 


will replace 16 manually operated cars. 
Service will be faster, smoother. And 
the 4 reclaimed hoistways will be used 
to air-condition the entire store. 


THAT'S HEADROOM ENOUGH 


10’-4” is enough headroom for a light-duty 
freight elevator. No penthouse is needed. 
Otis Self-Supporting Freight Elevators have 
1,500, 2,000 and 2,500 Ib. lifting 
capacities. Any rise up to 35’-0". 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 llth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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The Confessions of Crawfie 


THe Littte Princesses (314 pp.J— 
Marion Crawford —Harcourt, Brace 
($3.50). 


It was bedtime when the new governess 
arrived. The little girl sat up in her bed, 
looked the lady over, and spoke her mind: 
“Why have you no hair?” Miss Crawford 
had hair and proved it by taking off her 
hat. She also had tact, wit and a will be- 
neath the hat, and proved it thereafter 
in one of the toughest assignments 
in the British Empire. For the next 
16 years (until 1949), “Crawfie’s” 
job was to teach the outspoken lit- 
tle girl and her tart-tongued sister 
their respective places—as royal 
princesses of the world’s greatest 
monarchy. 

In The Little Princesses, Govern- 
ess Crawford tells the story of her 
long visit with Princesses Elizabeth 
and- Margaret Rose. She tells it 
cozily, as might an old servant chat- 
ting over the teacups. She also tells 
it a bit breathlessly, as might a 
woman whose secrets have been 
burning a hole in her tongue for 16 
years. Yet she tells it on the whole 
discreetly, as befits one who knows 
that what she says is certain to get 
back to the people she’s talking 
about. 

Quick with a Hook. In short, The 
Little Princesses has only slightly 
more human interest and gossip val- 
ue than a Court Circular. But it is 
written in a much more affable 
style, and since the book concerns 
one of the world’s best-loved fam- 
ilies it is almost certain to become 
a bestseller. The best of the book 
is a small body of anecdote that 
Author Crawford retails with all 
the backstairs skill of an experienced court 
attendant. Items: 

When Governess Crawford first met 
gruff King George V, he stared at her a 
moment, then blurted: “For goodness sake, 
teach Margaret and Lilibet to write a 
decent hand, that’s all I ask you.” And 
stomped off. 

Once, when a French lesson got Lilibet’s 
English up, the now matronly heiress ap- 
parent to Britain’s throne impetuously 
crowned herself with an ornamental ink- 
pot, and for a time had blue hair to match 
her blood. 

Lilibet, says Crawfie, was “quick with 
her left hook,” and Margaret was “known 
to bite on occasions.” The result: “a hand 
bearing the royal teeth marks.” 

After the exhausting coronation, when 
photographers kept the royal family pos- 
ing for picture after picture, the new 
Queen remarked sadly: “We aren't sup- 
posed to be human.” 

Grace & Favour. Author Crawford has 
but two moments of rashness in the entire 
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book: 1) she suggests that the royal family 
did not entirely approve of Mrs. Simpson; 
2) she reports that Queen Victoria's bed- 
room chinaware was emblazoned with the 
letters VR. 

Such loyal discretion and faithful serv- 
ice deserve their reward, and Crawfie has 
gotten it. She and her husband, whom she 
wed in 1947. now have free lodging in one 
of the King’s Grace and Favour Houses, 
royal properties which the King tradi- 
tionally may turn over on a lifetime 
lease to deserving subjects. 





GoverNness CRAWrorD (RIGHT) & Warps 
One time the hair matched the blood. 


How to Catch a Fish 


THe STANDARD Boox oF FisHine (532 
pp.)—Edited by Bruce R. Tuttle—Grey- 
stone ($5.95). 


A feller isn’t thinkin’ mean—out fishin’: 
His thoughts are mostly good and clean— 
out fishin’. 
He does not knock his fellowmen, or 
harbor any grudges then, 
A feller’s at his finest when—out fishin’. 
—Anonymous 


Every year the life of the U.S. fish gets 
more hazardous, and—presumably—U.S. 
thoughts grow cleaner. In 1949, an esti- 
mated 25 million citizens tempted him 
with hook-studded live frozs, gaily feath- 
ered flies, and plump, harmless-looking 
night-crawlers. The number of U.S. an- 
glers, says Editor Bruce R. Tuttle in his 
introduction to The Standard Book of 
Fishing, is even larger now, 

Editor Tuttle’s Fishing, a tuna-sized 


Combine 


condensation of the whale-sized Fisher- 
man’s Encyclopedia, will not make the 
fish’s lot any easier. But it should be as 
welcome to the nation’s fishermen as a 
fast riffle on a mountain stream. Like 
command-level planners marking out a 
country for conquest, the 30 fly-wise, 
smooth-casting experts who helped to put 
Fishing together have methodically di- 
vided up their subject under such topics 
as “Game Fishes,” “Where To Fish,” 
and “When and How to Fish’—by fly- 
casting, trolling or spinning; in lakes, off- 
shore or through the ice; from riv- 
erbanks, rowboats or cabin cruisers. 

Rods, Reels & Waders. In 
addition to a comprehensive river- 
by-river and lake-by-lake inventory 
of Canadian and U.S. fish, Fishing 
is full of information on everything 
from rods, reels and waders to gaff 
hooks, bait boxes and barometers. 
There are also brief excursions into 
such specialized fishing byways as 
fly tying (there are “more than 
30,000 recognized fly patterns”), 
the “Solunar Theory” of fishing, 
“How to Fillet a Fish,” how to 
prepare a fish for mounting, and 
the “comparatively new” use of 
artificial lures in going after such 
salt-water leviathans as tarpon, bar- 
racuda and dolphin. 

A game fish, says Fishing, is 
“any fish caught on rod and line, 
putting up any fight, and not 
thrown back in disgust by the an- 
gler.” That includes even the “de- 
tested, despised, and berated” carp, 
a “keen-brained root-eater” as hard 
to hook as a confirmed bachelor. 
Procedure: pick a spot in a stream 
or lake and lower a pail of chopped 
vegetables to it every day for a 
week. By that time the carp, who 
are mainly vegetarians, should be 
using that spot for a feeding ground. A 
ball of half-baked dough or a piece of half- 
boiled vegetable is good for bait. Cast it 
near the feeding ground, give it a foot of 
slack line, “set” the hook as soon as the 
outsmarted carp starts moving away. If he 
is played away from his feeding ground, 
“other carp will not be frightened and as 
many as four or five .. . may be taken.” 

Tackleists & Anglers. Ever since the 
day some 4,000 years ago, when the 
Egyptians found out that a stick with a 
piece of string on- it makes a good fishing 
device, anglers have* been passionately 
perfecting their sport. Like latter-day bull- 
fighters who prefer cape work to killing, 
many place more emphasis on form and 
finesse in handling tackle than on catching 
fish. When a sportsman goes this far, 
Fishing warns its readers, “he becomes a 
‘tackleist’ instead of an angler... and 
tackle manipulation overshadows the true 
goal of using fishing equipment,” i.e., fish 
in the creel or on a stringer. 

Full of such levelheaded reminders, and 
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Lhe closing of 


Lhebutton Lo 


MILY WATKINS, neat, trim and sixty, 
E climbed up the ladder, looked at the sign 
a little irresolutely for a moment and then 
said, “Honest, Abby, I hate to do it!” 


Her sister smiled up at her and said, “I 
know, Emily, but we’ve got to quit sometime. 
Let’s take it down... 


And that is how the Button Box was 
closed. 


It had been opened thirty-odd years before 
by Emily and Abby Watkins, just a year or 
so after their parents died. The girls, then 
in their late twenties, were unmarried. Their 
money inheritance was small, but they had 
a rich talent for needlework. And so they 
converted the living-room of their home into 
the Button Box. Dressmaking and alterations, 
Hemstitching a specialty. Pleats and 
buttonholes carefully made. Together, they 
had done well. 


But there was always the worry, as the 
years went on, as to what would happen to 
either Emily or Abby in case the other— 
well, they had seen death before, and had 
learned that it leaves many painfully 
practical problems. 


It was Sam Thomas, the New York Life 
agent in town, who had worked things out 
for them. A simple arrangement, really. So 
much out of the earnings of the Button Box 
for life insurance policies for both Emily and 
Abby, each naming the other as beneficiary. 


And, as is so often the case when people 
stop worrying about the future, Abby and 
Emily Watkins lived on... and enjoyed 
both useful and contented lives. 


The time had come, now, when they would 
be able to enjoy the income from the 
policies Sam Thomas had written for them 
years before. 


Emily Watkins lifted the weathered wooden 
sign from its bracket on the side of the 
house. She looked down at her sister and 
said, “Know what I’ve been thinking, Abby? 
I was just wondering if we shouldn’t write 
Sam Thomas a note and tell him how glad we 
are that everything has worked out this 


” 


Way oe. 


Abby smiled and said, “Wrote it this 
morning, Emily. Want to look at it before 
I drop it in the mail?” 
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Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious. 


Why They 


Went To 


Oklahoma 


IT WAS 


Technical Skills 


R. WASON * 
President 


MANNING. MAXWELL 
& MOORE, Inc. 


says: 





“Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Inc. 
has manufactured Consolidated 
Safety Valves, Ashéroft Gauges and 
many other Steam Specialties for 
three-quarters of a century. Quite 
some years ago, it became apparent 
that if we were to become important 
in the oil industry, We. should live 
in the atmosphere of oil and obtain 
the benefits of engineers and tech- 
nicians skilled only i in oil. 

“Accordingly, in 1943 we trans- 
ferred the manufacture of our Safety 
Relief Valves from Bridgeport, 
Conn. to Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

“In Tulsa we found the mechanical 
skills and engineering abilities that 
were not available in our Connecticut 
locations. We have had consistent 
growth and profit out of our opera- 
tion. 

“Oklahoma is new country. Hav- 
ing no past.to defend it has taught 
us many valuable lessons that we 
have been able to utilize in our 
Eastern properties.” 








Oklahoma has many business ad- 
vantages in addition to those which 
appealed to Manning, Maxwell & 


Moore. Send tor this book of 

inlormation which describes 

Braphically, 12 of this 

State's favorable factors. A 
special confidential survey 
report relating to your 
own business will be pre- 


pared on request. 
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sporting a painstaking index and several 
hundred illustrations, Fishing provides 


| just about all the help a grudgeless, 


clean-thinkin’ angler will need, short 
of soaking his leader and catching his 
fish for him, 


Tales from the Twilight 


Two Lovety Beasts (274 pp.J—Liam 
O'Flaherty—Devin-Adair ($3). 


In the days when the terror of death 
and betrayal lay round every corner, Liam 
O'Flaherty described Ireland’s troubles 
with a searing directness that has rarely 
been equaled. Now the Black & Tans, and 
the Constabulary, are long since out of 
the country, and that once vociferous 
rebel has outlived his rebellion. 

In this collection of rustic short stories, 
Liam O'Flaherty finds himself in the un- 
eventful void of an Ireland at peace, with 
only the piping curlews, the fragrant bogs, 
the blue hills and the boneheaded peas- 
antry for his inspiration. Typical is his 
story of The Challenge. A drunken tinker 
stands in a Connemara market place after 
a fair, offering to tear the living heart out 
of any Connemara gouger who will fight 
him. A few feet away a young Connemara 
man offers to crucify any tinker living. 
The two bawl insults at each other till the 
Civil Guards arrive, then meekly break it 
up without laying a finger on each other. 

In The Bath, the hero is a prosperous 
barrister who winds up a night of revelry 
in a country inn a hundred miles from 
Dublin, and the next morning, half- 
dressed, badly in need of a pickup, lectures 
the peasantry in the bar on gentlemanly 
behavior. Another story tells how little 
Jimmy holds the sheep still while his 
mother shears them, watches her spin the 
wool into white thread, goes with her to 
leave the yarn at the weaver’s house, and 
finally watches the tailor work the fin- 
ished cloth up into a suit. Then comes the 
punch line: “The little suit fitted perfect- 
ly and on the following Sunday Jimmy 
was the envy of all the other village boys 
as he went to church,” 

Little Jimmy is not even a distant rela- 
tion of Nolan, the terrifying and terrified 
Judas of The Informer, or of the cold- 
blooded Killer-Philosopher Michael Mc- 
Dara of The Assassin. In the intellectual 
twilight of the placid, humdrum Ireland 
that De Valera made, Liam O'Flaherty 
has become all quaintness and whimsy— 
and a little lost. 


Through Gentle Eyes 


A Sportsman's Notesook (398 pp.)— 
Ivan Turgenev, translated by Charles 
ref Natasha Hepburn — Chanticleer 
($2) 


A century ago these lyrical sketches of 
Russian country life were considered an 
incendiary call for the abolition of Russian 
serfdom. When the book first appeared in 
1852, the czar’s advisers strongly warned 
him against it. But Alexander II read the 
book and later admitted that it had indeed 
helped persuade him to free the serfs. 

Republished for the first time in 18 
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H. T. Webster, © 1949, N. Y. Tribune Inc. 


“THe THRILL THAT Comes ONCE...’ 
For carp, a ball of dough. 





years (in a new translation), A Sports- 
man’s Notebook now seems far removed 
from all such flaming issues, and the bru- 
tality of the feudal masters whom Tur- 
genev shyly rebukes can hardly shock a 
world accustomed to far darker examples 
of Russian tyranny. Though Turgenev's 
motive in writing it was to atone for the 
extreme cruelty with which his mother 
had treated her serfs, what shines through 
after all these years is the author’s intense 
love for the Russian land, the Russian 
tongue and the Russian character. 

“The Master Is the Master." Unlike 
his contemporaries, Dostoevsky and Tol- 
stoy, Ivan Turgenev was a “Westerner,” 
and he thought Russia should copy the 
ways of the industrialized West. Many of 
his novels, e.g., Fathers and Sons, Rudin, 
revolve around the political experiences of 
young Russian intellectuals discontented 





LiaM O’FLAHERTY 
The rebellion is over. 
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The page youre looking at now... 


& 


oe 


Yes, that’s paper pulp you see, above, 
running through the “washer” in a modern paper 
mill. And in its long journey from wood pulp to 
printing press, paper depends heavily on COAL, 
In fact, there’s an old saying that “It takes a pound 
of coal to make a pound of paper.” 

Americans use a tremendous amount of paper 
in their daily lives . . . more than 330 pounds per 
year for every man, woman and child. And nearly 
three-fourths of all the heat and power used in 
papermaking comes from coal! 

To meet the needs of the pulp and paper mills 
for low-cost heat and power, the coal industry pro- 
vides a dependable supply of specified grades of 
coal. It is doing the same for other customers— 
railroads, steel, public utilities, cement, chemicals, 
food packers—and the coal dealers who serve mil- 
lions of homes, farms and stores. 

America’s progressive coal operators are ever 
on the alert to provide better and better products 
for ever greater utilization. And to that end they 
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are investing huge sums in research, in mining 
equipment, andin preparation plants that not only 
keep coal competitive with other fuels but which 
also enable it often to surpass them! 

And that’s a fine thing for America’s future, 
when you realize that coal is the nation’s most 
abundant fuel resource . . . the one fuel whose 


reserves are almost limitless.* 


@ To continue to serve the nation’s industrial and 
domestic needs for fuel, and to play its vital part 
in our national defense requirements, the coal 
industry seeks only the opportunities provided by 
fair and free competition. 


* Ninety-five per cent of our total known reserves of fuel energy is 


represented in coal deposits. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Here is... 





“Push-button” 
dictation 
...at its Automatic BEST! 


Totally unlike any previous type of dictating 
machine... the Aupocrapu Electronic Sound- 
writer permits you to work as fast as you 
can think! 





No delicate adjustment, nothing to get out of 
order, No arms to lift... no needle to locate, 
Its single lever control and lightweight hand 
microphone provide instant action. 





+++The Secretary's Pride and Joy! 

The Aupocraru Transcriber Unit gives to 
your secretary what your Aupocrapa Recorder 
gives to you... a quick release from the tedi- 
ous and time-wasting part of her job. Instead, 
she has a new spirited servant that makes her 
work more resultful, more important, and 
much more interesting. 

In scores of reported cases, AUDOGRAPH cuts 
in half the time it takes to dictate and tran- 


scribe a letter...doubles the time your 
secretary can enjoy being a secretary. 
For the full facts about AupoGRAPH .. . the 


versatile, efficient, time and money-saving 
means of getting things done... just use the 
coupon. Why not do it today? 





with czarism—and with the melancholy 
aftermaths of their disappointed loves. 
But his first prose work, and his best, 
lives on as a radiant example of pastoral 
charm that often overshadows Turgenev’s 
concern for social injustice. 

Through A Sportsman’s Notebook wan- 
ders a central character, a game hunter 
who presumably’ Turgenev himself. 
Gradually he comes to know the masters 
and peasants, the clerks and traders of the 
neighborhood in which he shoots. The 
sketches begin and end on a hushed note, 
soft with the echoes of a summer day in 
the forest. Turgenev makes his points 
mutely rather than melodramatically. 

He meets an unhappy woman whose hus- 
band bought her “freedom” from serfdom 
—but also tore her away from her lover, 
who remains a slave. At the house of a 
neighbor he watches the owner mercilessly 
bleed his peasants while affecting the most 


is 











The Bettmann A 
IVAN TURGENEV 

No imposition, no tricks. 

| 

cultivated French manners. And another | 
time a landowner tells him: “As I see it, 
the master is the master, and the peasant is 
the peasant . . . and that’s all there is to it.” 
"The Sweetest Thing." These little sor- 
ties against the social system give Tur- 
genev the opportunity for digging deeply 

into human motives and habits. The prof- | 
ligate landowners, the simpering clerks, 
the passionate but suppressed girls whom 
Turgenev paints are universal types, rec- 
ognizable in any environment. And some 


of his best stories have nothing to do with 


ELECTEOROC 
SOUNOWRITER 


AUDOGRAP 


@ THE GRAY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
@ HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 


@ Send me Booklet No, Z-7 
“Now We Really Get Things Done!” 


@ Street.... 
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serfdom: The Singers, a rousing account 
of a singing duel between a peasant and a 
tradesman which ends in a drunken de- 
bauch, and Beshin Meadow, a tender por- 
trait of a group of boys whom the sports- 
man meets one evening. 

In all of his stories Turgenev maintains 
one quality which few writers have ever 
been able to match. He never imposes 
himself on his characters, never plays 
tricks on them or the reader. It is this 














Cuts Spoilage—Saves $25 A Month! 
Grocery Owner Gives Credit To 
Frigidaire Meat Display Case 
BILLINGS, MONTANA —*‘Keeping perish- 


ables and meats from spoiling was really a 
problem before I installed my new Frigid- 
aire Display Case,’ says F. W. Linton, 
owner of Hillcrest Grocery on Bench Blvd. 
“Now it saves me an average of $25 a 
month on reduced spoil alone. And, 
because it allows us to give faster, more 











complete service to our customers, our 
sales have increased nicely.” Floyd L. Dye 
& Sons, Billings, sold and installed the 


equipment. ~ 

TUE To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete 





ne of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry, 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial . 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


ADD WATER ONLY 


ONCE A YEAR 





Meat Display Case 
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BOWERS 


Cadmidyne 


Guaranteed in writing ... 36 months or 36,000 miles! 


BOWERS Battery & Spork Plug Co. » Reading, Po. 


T-N-T 


POPCORN 


all summer long 
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tone of creative tact which so impressed 
two American storytellers, Sherwood An- 
derson and Ernest Hemingway, when they 
first looked for literary models. Anderson 
once called A Sportsman’s Notebook “the 
sweetest thing in all literature.”* If he 
exaggerated, it was not by far. 


Recent & READABLE 


Orley Farm, by Anthony Trollope. 
Country life in Victorian England with a 
full-blown Trollopean cast of characters 
and enough novelist’s insight to equip a 
baker’s dozen contemporary fictioneers; 
re-issued as the first of a new Trollope 
series (TiME, July 10). 

Follow Me Down, by Shelby Foote. 
How a God-fearing Mississippi farmer is 
seized by temptation and driven to mur- 
der; a taut little novel of crime & passion 
(Time, July 3). 

America Begins, edited by Richard M. 
Dorson. A selection from the diaries, 
memoirs, histories and letters of early 
American settlers provides some bright 
footnotes to the U.S. story (Time, July 3). 

World Enough and Time, by Robert 
Penn Warren. Political intrigue, murder 
and a good man’s struggles of conscience 
in early 19th Century Kentucky; a rich, 
uneven historical novel by the author of 
All the King’s Men (Time, June 26). 

There'll Always Be a Drayneflete, 
by Osbert Lancaster. A witty satire on the 
British way of life as seen through the 
architectural history of an imaginary 
country town (Time, June 26). 

The Green Huntsman, by Henri Beyle 
(Stendhal). Book One of Stendhal’s un- 
finished “third masterpiece’; a pen-point 
dissection of life in a French garrison 
town of the 1830s, published in English 
for the first time (Time, June 26). 

John Adams and the American Revo- 
lution, by Catherine Drinker Bowen, A 
brisk retossing of the salad days of the 
commonsensical second President of the 
U.S., which turns up a personality much 
crisper than most historians have allowed 
him (Time, June 19). 

The Encounter, by Crawford Power. 
Crime & punishment in a rag-tag under- 
world teaches proud Father Cawder that 
“it’s no part of a priest’s business to pass 
on people like a judge’’; an unsentimental 
first novel on a Graham Greene-ish theme 
(Time, June 12). 

The Yankee Exodus, by Stewart H. 
Holbrook. How & why generations of 19th 
Century New Englanders took the trail 
West; a well-documented retracing by a 
Vermonter whose own family stayed home 
(True, June 12). 

Eleanor of Aquitaine and the Four 
Kings, by Amy Kelly. A handsome, be- 
guiling biography of the greatest dynast 
of her day, who married two kings, bore 
two more (TIME, June 12), 





* Less modest, Hemingway later decided that 


he had outboxed his master, Said Hemingway in 
a recent interview: “I started out very quiet and 
I beat Mr. Turgenev, Then I trained hard and I 
beat Mr. de Maupassant. I've fought two draws 
with Mr. Stendhal . . . But nobody's going to 
get me in any ring with Mr, Tolstoy unless I'm 
crazy or I keep getting better,” 
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Att Over THe Wortp- 
ay it with FLOWERS -BY- WIRE 


The meaningful remembrance of 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE can be speeded 
anywhere to relatives and friends. 
Our 15,000 Interflora members 


give worldwide service. 





Prices as low as $5.00. 


Look for this Emblem. 
Your Satisfaction Guaranty! 


FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION, 200 Lafayette Building, Detroit 26, Mich. 
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MISCELLANY 


The Face Is Familiar, In Manhattan, 
Hyman Krasow appeared on a TV show 
called “Draw Me a Laugh,” was spotted 

+++ and just because | by his daughter in Boston, who told her 
showed him that Hammermill : mother, who re-opened 14-year-old deser- 

Bond makes our letters neater, ; tion and nonsupport charges against him. 
clearer and easier to read!“ 





Who, Me? In Memphis, Mrs. Louise 
c ye McCormick, charged with reckless driv- 
5 7 ing, told the court she thought at the time 
that her uncle was driving the car. 


om 


~~ 


Turn of the Screw. In St. Louis, Mrs. 
Grace C. Hill, protesting a new reduction 
in her tenants’ rents, mailed area Rent 
Director Grover C. Vandover the deed to 
her house and a note: “You are no doubt 
in better position to operate the property 
at a profit under your restrictions, so 
here it is with my blessings.” 


Bias. In Baltimore, Judge Herbert 
Franklin listened to Paul Upperman’s ad- 
mission that he jumped into the Patapsco 
onidinecanet: dad River from a 4o-ft. bridge to win a $5 bet, 

dismissed the disorderly-conduct charge 
we changed to with the comment: “I never had the 

Hammermill Bond!“ nerve to do it myself.” 


“And we finish our work 


Greater Evil. In Ventnor, N.J., the 
city’s new curfew siren was silenced after 
parents complained that although it 
warned children off the streets at 9:45 
p.m., it also woke the babies who had al- 
ready been put to bed, 


Personal Equation. In Pasadena, Calif., 
Clarence A. Bunnell, cited for speeding, 
argued that he has “an intuitive sense of 
speed,” persuaded Judge William E. Fox 
to go for a test ride, called his miles-per- 





You will find that your typists will See for yourself how this fine letter- 


hour so close to the speedometer that he 
do better, cleaner, faster work on head paper adds new sparkle to any was found not guilty. 
Hammermill Bond’s firmer,smoother typing done on it. See for yourself 
snow-white surface. It takes quick, why it is standard with tens of thou- Frankly . . . In Jamaica, N.Y., Judge 
clean erasures. No retyping of a sands of progressive firms. Joseph M. Conroy listened patiently while 
whole letter because of one little Examine Hammermill Bond in Donald and Mary McClay each recited 
mistake, No waste of paper and time. your own office—at no expense. reasons why the other was unfit to have 


custody of their two-year-old daughter, 
then gave his decision: “Neither of you 
will get custody. In my opinion you both 
stink.” 


Send for the free 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond..:A real 
“show-how” portfolio. . . actual printed specimens to help you design 
a letterhead to represent your firm properly .. . time-saving forms to 
cut down errors and waste... sample book of Hammermill Bond... 


it with th , ing. Send the c ! ° 
compare it with the paper you’re now using nm ¢ coupon now Also Ran. In Decatur, Iil., Fireman 


Henry J. Sturkee gave evidence before 
the city council to prove that Decatur 
needs a new fire truck: two boys on bi- 
cycles, he said, passed him while he was 
racing to a fire as fast as the 23-year-old 
truck would go. 








\ paisrens /j if you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western 


. In Knoxville, Tenn., 
Union by number and ask “Operator 25" for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers, Power of the Pen 


Mrs. Julia Gideon Whaley was granted a 
divorce after she showed the court a post- 
card addressed to her on which her hus- 
band had written a little verse: 


Cr a we ee ee ee ee 
| Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me—FREE—the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 


Name 








Your eyes may shine, 
Your teeth may grit, 
But none of my money 
Will you git. 

Phooey on you. 


Position. 


—— ee 


(Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead ) 










LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 'T 1S HAMMERMILU'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 
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I tasted it... 






No wonder Schlitz is... 


The largest- selling heer in America !” 


The Beer that made Milwaukee Famous ! 


1950, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING CO., MILWAUKEE, WIS 


NOTED THROAT SPECIALISTS REPORT ON 30-DAY TEST OF CAMEL SMOKERS... 


Not one single case of throat irritation 
—-. due to smoking 


Yes, these were the findings of noted throat specialists after a total of 2,470 weekly examinations 
of the throats of hundreds of men and women who smoked Camels—and only Camels—for 30 days 














“QUEEN OF SONG" 


FRAN WARREN 


“My career depends on 
my voice. Thanks to the 
30-Day Mildness Test, I’ve 
found the cigarette that 
agrees with my throat— 
mild, flavorful Camels!’ 
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* FOW WACREN 


Crowned “Queen of Song” by the American 
Academy of Entertainment of New York, 
pretty Fran Warren rates high among the 
nation’s most popular radio and recording 
vocalists. Her velvety voice has put over 
many of the best-selling records of the year, 


MAKE A NOTE...REMEMBER YOUR THROAT! 











y! = 
: YOUR “T-Z0NE” 
WILL TELL You— 
T for Throat, T 
se R for Taste. Smoke 


Camels 30 days! 


_—_—_——— 


SECRETARY Agnes 
Doyle: “I use my 
voice day in, day 
out. I made the 
30-Day Test and 
found that cool, 
mild Camels agree 
with my throat! 





NEWSCASTER 
G. Hayes: “An an- 
nouncer can't take 
chances on throat 
irritation, So, for 
mildaess, I pick 
Camel! And I like 
Camel flavor! 





INFORMATION 
CLERK Jean Gam- 
mon: “I have to 
think of my 
throat. The 30- 
Day Test proved 
to me how mild 
Camels are!" 


See how mild and 
good-tasting a 
cigarette can be! 


R. J. Reynolds 
te »Co., 
Winst 

N 





Salem, 





OW. CWH 
SO -Diey Caml 
AMMDNES teat Ieelay./ 


